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DIZZY RAILROADING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE WEST. 


PASSENGER TRAIN ROUNDING «CAPE HORN,” A SHARP CURVE ON THE VERGE OF A PRECIPICE IN THE SIERRA 
NEVADA MOUNTAINS, CALIFORNIA. —Drawn by Arthur Lewis, | 
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The Turning Point of the Party. 
HE LATEST message of President Roosevelt to 
Congress marks a turning point in the history of 
the Republican party. It means that the party’s plat- 
form must be revised or re-written, and it may mean 
a new alignment of the voters. It looks as if we are 
to have, in this country, a conservative and a radical 
element, the latter demanding a paternal form of gov- 
ernment of the extremist character. The protective 
tariff is no longer in the foreground ; sound money is 
not an issue; sectional questions have long since been 
discarded, and political leaders are appealing to the 
masses on such issues as corporation control, the"dim- 
inution of ‘‘swollen fortunes’’ by drastic legal proc- 
esses, and the taxation of great incomes by equally 
drastic methods. Let any one turn to the messages 
of President Roosevelt’s Republican predecessors, and 
note the issues which they deemed national and fore- 
‘most ; and then lét him read the exhaustive and in- 
tensely interesting message of President Roosevelt, 
and note the striking difference. 

President Roosevelt indulges in a new departure. 
He passes very lightly over what were formerly called 
the great party issues, and treats at length of such 
questions as the investigation of female and child labor, 
an eight-hour day for railroad employés, the extension 
of employers’ liability, the necessity for a Federal 
commission for conciliation and mediation, the exten- 
sion of technical and mental training, Federal aid to 
agriculturists, Federal control of the divorce question, 
and methods to abolish the lynching evil. The atti- 
tude of the Republican party toward the income tax 
has heretofore been one of opposition. The Presi- 
dent’s Message reverses his party in this matter at a 
time when additional taxes are not needed, and when 
the reversal, in our judgment, is a mistake. 

The question of fair treatment to the Japanese is 
given first place in the President’s Message. It is a 
question of prime interest, and the President has 
handled it strongly and correctly ; but far above this 
and all other questions there is one that should have had 
his most careful, earnest, and clearest consideration, 
viz., that of currency reform. Every banker, every 
business man, who realizes the extremely dangerous 
condition of the money market, and the abnormal 
stringency which has prevailed so long that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been forced to make at least 
sever — nt attempts to relieve the situation, 

is a condition of peril to the prosperity 

.utry. It may be that the President is re- 

verving further action in this matter for a special 

message, as he reserved his expression regarding the 

completion of the Panama Canal; but we had hoped 

that in this emergency his potential voice might have 

been raised at the opening of the session with such 
emphasis that it would have carried decisive weight. 

No analysis 6f the President’s Message will do it 
justice. It should be read as a whole, and will repay 
reading. It reflects in every line the temperament 
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and disposition of its writer. It reveals the convic- 
tions that move him so profoundly and the sincerity 
that compels him at any hazard to stand for the truth 
as he sees it and as he believes it, confident that the 
judgment of the future will justify him. We trust 
that this confidence is not misplaced. 


Leadership in New York. 


WE AGREE with Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte 

that there is need for a real boss in politics. 
Whether he be elected or appointed is not a matter of 
much consequence ; but he must be a leader more than 
a boss. A party without a leader is like a ship with- 
out a sail. Striking proof of this statement is found 
in the plight of the New York State Democracy. 
With no Tilden, Manning, Cleveland, or Hill to lead it, 
it has fallen into a most disreputable condition, and 
become the prey of upstarts and adventurers. Any 
man who can create a following such as Murphy has 
in New York City, by the bestowal of patronage and 
the granting of favors to gamblers and purveyors of 
vice, can make himself a power in the leadership of 
the Democratic party in New York. Any man with 
sufficient money to work up an organization in his own 
interest, to publish newspapers or to control them, can 
aspire to the highest gift that the party can bestow in 
this State. 

If anything endangers the supremacy of the Repub- 
lican party in New York to-day it is the want of lead- 
ership. For more than twenty years it has gone on to 
victory with one leader succeeding another. To-day it 
finds itself without a recognized head, though, perhaps, 
we might admit that it has long-distance leadership 
from Washington, which, in one or two instances, has 
been its saving salt. What has happened to the 
Democracy of this State will happen to the Republican 
party if its rank and file do not solidify their forces and 
recognize some strong, virile, able, and conscientious 
man as leader. No one believes that the Governor- 
elect aspires to this honor, but every one knows that it 
must fall to him with the governorship. The respon- 
sibility will be his, because the party will naturally 
turn to him as its recognized exponent. His ability, 
his high character, his sincerity, and his intimate asso- 
ciation with the administration at Washington all 
qualify him for party leadership. 

There was, therefore, common sense in what Gov- 
ernor Black and Chairman Parsons had to say at the 
recent dinner of the Republican Club in honor of the 
Governor-elect. No better fortune could befall the 
party than that it should have a Governor and a leader 
who inspires confidence in the rank and file. The 
party has had a narrow escape in this State. The 
victory, won by Mr. Charles E. Hughes, was won not 
because of the independent support he received, but, 
more than anything else, because of the stalwart Repub- 
lican vote, which, in every emergency in'this State, has 
stood by its candidates because it has believed in the 


‘principles of the Republican party, and that, in the elo- 


quent words of Governor Black: ‘‘ Men will change, 
but principles never ; and, if they are great enough to 
die for, they are honorable enough to proclaim.”’ 


The Peril of Superficial Education. 


N HIS thoughtful address at the dedication of the 
new Boys’ High School building in Reading, Penn., 
President Baer, of the P. and R. Railroad, affirmed that 
the superficialness of our system of universal educa- 
tion is a source-of clamorous unrest, and said: ‘‘It is 
true at times that ‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’’ His remarks on this point are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

A system of ‘general education has its necessary 
limitations, and the looseness of thinking to which its 
incompleteness tends makes the public mind unduly 
susceptible to the influence of unreasoning and selfish 
agitators. So many things are taught that the few 
fundamentals are not taught thoroughly. Young 
minds are led to wander from subject to subject, tast- 
ing rather than digesting them. In many cases the 
result is a reaction into mental indifference and slug- 
gishness. In others the result is intellectual vagrancy, 
ready to follow the pseudo philosopher, the fanatical 
false prophet, the political demagogue, the anarchistic 
agitator. 

The remedy lies in a revision of our educational 
methods. The public schools should not aim to teach 
everything. They should teach soundly and thoroughly 
those fundamentals that are essential to preparation 
for the work of life, and they should provide intel- 
lectual discipline that will result in practical wisdom 
instead of mental unrest. A most important function 
of our system of general education is the inculcation of 
reverence. “‘ Out of the heart are the issues of life.’’ 

The pessimists that wail that everything in our 
social and industrial life is wrong are not the product 
of our common’ schools. They are created by envy, 
irreligion, selfishness, and malignity. But smattering, 
instead of thoroughness, in our methods of public edu- 
cation is largely responsible for their undue measure 
of influence. Our public schools exist for the pupils, 
not for the teachers ; and they exist for the pupils be- 
cause they are the Americans of the future. They 
should be so educated that they shall be sound think- 
ers, inspired with lofty ideals, fired with the enthusi- 
asm of unselfishness and with the intelligent and 
ardent patriotism + .at is the hope and safeguard of our 
national stability end progress. 
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The Plain Truth. 


THE relegation of the Hon. Bellamy Storer, late 

American ambassador to Austria, to the limbo of the 
lost, is not a public misfortune. President Roosevelt 
is congratulated on the graceful manner in which he 
brought to a summary end a disgraceful incident in 
the history of American diplomacy. 


|? WILL not please the muck-rakers to hear that they 
are not to have the pleasure of muck-raking Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller on the witness stand in the Stand- 
ard Oil litigation now being conducted in Ohio. Mr. 
George H. Phelps, the special counsel of the govern 
ment, who is aiding the State of Ohio in its prosecu- 
tion of the company, says he will use his influence 
against forcing Mr. Rockefeller to testify in person. 
The sleuth reporters and the camera fiends, who wei¢ 
assigned by certain eminent and so-called respectable 
newspapers to follow Mr. Rockefeller when he re- 
cently made a hurried trip to Europe to attend the 
sick-bed of a daughter, will please take note that 
their detestable exgmple does not seem to be worthy 
of imitation by at least one of the government’s attor- 
neys. Decent people will respect the sensible judg- 
ment of Mr. Phelps. Mr. Rockefeller has said that 
he has not been in the Standard Oil building for a 
number of years, and has had little or nothing person- 
ally to do with the operations of the company for a 
long time. His value as a witness in the proceedings, 
therefore, remains to be disclosed. 
«¢ N{OXIOUS where it is not ineffective,’’ is the 
President’s characterization, in his message, 
of the effort to prohibit all combinations, good or bad, 
in our industrial system; and he points out the fact 
that combinations of capital, like combinations of 
labor, are necessary elements of that system. He 
criticises our present laws—as they have often been 
criticised in these columns——for forbidding all combi- 
nations ‘‘instead of sharply discriminating between 
those combinations which do good and those combina- 
tions which do harm.’’ Under the Sherman anti-trust 
law, for example, every combination to maintain the 
prices of commodities, whether local or general, is 
illegal, and a careful construction of it would forbid 
labor unions from organizing to, maintain a given rate 
of wages, if we consider labor as a commodity. So, 
too, as the President says, railroads would often like 
to combine for the purpose of preventing a big shipper 
from maintaining improper advantages at the expense 
of smaller shippers and the general public ; yet such a 
combination, which should ‘be favored, is now pro- 
hibited. This is a phase of corporation law reform 
which demands the immediate attention of Congress. 
a 
A FEW persons who wish to be understood as ani- 
mated solely by zeal for the preservation of the 
principle of State rights are opposing the Beveridge 
child-labor bill because it vests in the general govern- 
ment the regulation of abuses which should be dealt 
with by the respective States. So they should, but 
they are not ; and meanwhile about 2,000,000 children 
are held in a slavery hardly less atrocious than that 
which once roused this nation to treat with scant cour- 
tesy the doctrine of State rights which was invoked 
to perpetuate it. If the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act can be stretched to regulate private 
business agreements and to prevent the shipment of 
food products that do not bear the government’s stamp, 
it is a pity if they cannot be made in the same manner 
to protect the helpless little ones in mines and factories. 
If the State Legislatures cannot of themselves see the 
folly of debasing the stock which must produce the 
citizens of the future, it is well that Congress, by any 
legal device whatsoever, shall make it impossible for 
this national disgrace to be continued. Senator Bev- 
eridge will have behind him the solid support of the 
best people of the land, and should be able to carry 
his beneficent measure through sheer force of enlight- 
ened public opinion. 
‘ a 
|? IS a question if the whimsies of Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Madden have not cost the gov- 
ernment more than the amount of the so-called postal 
deficit. We say ‘‘ so-called,’’ because, if the cost of 
its own service were properly charged, there would be 
no deficit. One of the most ridiculous of Mr. Mad- 
den’s rulings is that recently promulgated, in accord- 
ance with which publishers of magazines and other 
periodicals are no longer to enjoy the privilege of 
second-class rates for publications which contain ad- 
vertising ccupons designed to furnish a means of 
future correspondence between readers and adver- 
tisers, Mr. Madden’s contention being that the inclusion 
of such matter subjects the publication carrying it to 
a higher rate of postage. Here we have the spec- 
tacle of the government, on the score of economy, de- 
liberately curtailing the volume of legitimate business 
correspondence, while it indulges in such expensive lux- 
uries as the franking privilege and rural free delivery. 
Does Mr. Madden, who, we believe, was a locomotive 
engineer before he became the arbiter of the publish- 
ing interests of the country, think that the multiplica- 
tion ~* *siness letters is an evil to be checked by the 


pos! lest the ‘‘commercial spirit’’ gain too 
gre cedominance ? If he does—and his actions 
ind 3 much—the sooner he returns to his cab the 
be it is a great misfortune that the publishers 
of Jnited States are compelled to make their 
ay not to a man with practical knowledge of 
th siness, but to one who has much to learn 
a » is unconscious of that fact. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


APTAIN SCHAU, of the S. O. steamship Mann- 

heim, flying the German flag, has earned the 
right to be called 
the guardian an- 
gel of the seas 
more than any 
other command- 
er afloat. When 
the “‘ sweet little 
cherub that sits 
up aloft and 
takes care of 
the life of poor 
Jack” is off 
duty, Captain 
Schau is his effi- 
cient substitute, 
and it is an un- 
usual voyage 
when he does not 
pick up passen- 
gers in mid- 
ocean. His first 
notable rescue 
was on March 
16th, 1905, when 
he stood by the 
foundering 
schooner Kanda- 
har, from Newfoundland, and saved the lives of six 
men in a raging sea and a roaring gale. Since then 
it has been a part of the Mannheim’s schedule to hap- 
pen along in the nick of time to rescue some ship- 
wrecked mariners from a watery grave. In the. past 
year Captain Schau has saved the lives of eleven men 
from the British King, standing by the sinking ship 
for forty-three hours at great peril to his own vessel, 
and on his last arrival in New York, November 7th, he 
brought in the crew of the barkentine White Wings, 
making a total of eighteen lives to his credit in nine 
months. Captain Schau has just received a gold medal 
from the Benevolent Life Saving Association of New 
York. He is thirty-nine years old and hails from 
Bremen. 





CAPTAIN A. SCHAU, 


An ocean steamship commander who has saved 
eighteen lives in nine months. 
Meinken. 


HE YOUNGEST member of the Sixtieth Congress 

will be Harry B. Wolf, who has recently been 
elected from the 
Third Congres- 
sional District of 
Maryland, and 
who has just 
passed his 
twenty-sixth 
birthday. Al- 
though young in 
years, he is old 
in experience, 
for misfortune 
forced him to 
take up life’s 
battle at an ex- 
tremely tender 
age. First he 
was a newsboy, 
in which voca- 
tion he __—out- 
stripped all com- 
petitors ; later 
he became an 
office-boy, and it 
was while at- 
tending to his 
duties in this 
capacity that he formed a determination to rise in the 
world. Amid deprivations of the most pinching nature 
he burned the midnight oil over his law studies, and 
again pluck was triumphant, and he was admitted to 
the Bar. Asa lawyer he has had unusual success, 
and to-day he has aclientéle which a lawyer twice his 
age might covet. Whenthe Democrats of East Balti- 
more were looking around for a candidate to carry a 
district that for ten years had been represented by a 
Republican, it was not surprising that they should 
select one who knew no such word as “ fail.’’ Young 
Wolf’s magnetic personality, his indefatigable energy, 
his honesty and frankness, and his ability to handle 
the foreign element who flocked to his standard at 
once have made him the idol of his constituents. A 
few years ago he married a pretty New York girl, and 
one child—a baby boy—is the joy of their cozy home 
in the eastern section of the Monumental City. 


a 





HON. HARRY B. WOLF, 
Of Baltimore, who will be the youngest mem- 
ber of the Sixtieth Congress. 
C. R. Miller. 


Mrs. 


NOTHER honor has been added to those already 
borne by that remarkable woman, Madame Curie. 

Mr. Carnegie has founded a scholarship in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, yielding $2,500 annually, in honor of the 
discovery of radium by her husband and herself. So 
great is her reverence for the memory of M. Curie, 
and so real her modesty—in spite of the fact that she 
is hailed as the cleverest woman in the world—that 
she is not likely ever to admit that she was directly 
responsible for the great discovery, though the lion’s 
share of credit has usually been given to her husband ; 
but this is said to be the fact. When Mlle. Sklodowska 
began her scientific studies in Paris she was too poor 
to matriculate at the university, and was obliged to 
content herself with a course in a municipal technical 
school, the laboratory of which was under the direc- 
tion of M.- Curie. Observing her great abilities, he 
asked her to become his assistant, though he could give 


her no salary. She assented, and later did not say no 
when he asked her to become Mme. Curie. She is 
thirty-eight years old, of medium height, and has an 
excellent constitution, fitting her for the arduous duties 
which she sets for herself. The severity of her fea- 

















MADAME CURIE IN HER LABORATORY. 


»-discoverer with her late husband of radium, and now holds 
his protessorship in the Sorbonne.—Le Monde Mlustré. 


She was cc 


tures is in some degree lightened by her. hair, which is 
said to be of a beautiful.golden hue. She has two 
little daughters, to whom she intends to give the edu- 
cational opportunities which fortune denied herself. 
“HE MOST important event of the early autumn in 
Southern society was the ball given by Governor 
and Mrs. Edwin Warfield, of Maryland, to introduce 
their eldest daughter, Miss Carrie Warfield. The 
gubernatorial mansion at Annapolis is especially suited 
for entertaining, and the fact that Miss Warfield was 
the first young lady to make her début under its roof 
lent additional interest to the occasion. The Governor 
and his family are fond of old customs, and the guests 
were not surprised when they learned that the ball 
would open with the attractive old dance known as 
the ‘‘varsovienne.’’ This dance had its origin in 
France in 1853, and, although Americanized, it has 
many picturesque features. It was danced in groups 
of four and eight in a slow and stately fashion, the 
Governor and Miss Warfield leading. The graceful 
movements of the arms, the quaint ‘‘ curtsies’’ and 
curious steps of the participants, formed a pretty pic- 
ture. This old-fashioned dance, so popular in the 
South during the ante-bellum days, is likely to have a 
revival of favor in that section during the coming win- 

















MISS CARRIE WARFIELD, 


Daughter of the Governor of Maryland, at her ‘‘ coming out” ball at 
yovernment House, Annapolis, Md.—.V/rs. C. R. Miller. 
ter. Miss Warfield. who is an attractive, accom- 


plished, and popular young lady, received many congrat- 
ulations and compliments on this enjoyable occasion. 


THESE days of muck-raking and graft it is grati- 
fying to read of such actions as that of the Hon. Seth 
Low, ex-mayor of 
New York, who 
has just volun- 
tarily paid $27,397 
in back taxes, and 
of Augustus 
Heinze, who has 
contributed $100,- 
000 to the funds of 
the wrecked AXtna 
Bank, at Butte, 
Mont. Mr. Low 
sent his check to 
the tax office be- 
cause, after read- 
ing a new inter- 
pretation of the 
iniquitous tax law, 
he believed the 
amount was due 
under that meas- 
ure, while holding 
the statute itself HON. SETH LOW, . 

to be most IN€qUI- ~The honest ex-mayor of New York, who paid 
table and obnox- taxes not ‘legally r ollec tible. 

ious. Mr. Heinze CEPRGSRS ty Sena, 

made his contri- 

bution because he was once president of the A®itna 
Bank, and, although he withdrew three years ago, 
feared that some of the depositors might have lost 
their savings through confidence in his name. These 
are the acts of honest men. There are plenty of hon- 
est men in the country, but the newspapers evidently 
prefer to exploit the doings of the other kind. Seth 
Low may properly be classified in the so-called ‘‘ old 
school ’’ of honesty. He was the best mayor New 
York has seen in our day and generation. He earned 
his salary as mayor, and, so far as he was able, made 
other officials earn theirs. He kept the streets clean, 
and his hands likewise. Were every one in office such 
a man as he is, the interests of the people would never 
be neglected nor betrayed. 
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O MORE sensational charges have been made 
against any chief executive of an American city 
than those which 
have resulted in 
the indictment of 
Mayor Schmitz, 
of San Francis- 
co, for the al- 
leged extorting 
of blackmail 
from the _ pro- 
prietors of the so- 
called ‘‘ French 
restaurants’’ of 
the city. The 
mayor was in- 
dicted jointly 
with ‘““Abe”’ 
Ruef, the polit- 
ical boss of San 
Francisco, on 
five separate 
counts, alleging 
that the two men 
received $5,525, 
for official pro- 
tection, from 
three of the res- 
taurant proprie- 
tors. The two indicted men have been chums from 
boyhood, and Schmitz owes his elevation to the mayor- 
alty, in which he is now serving a second term, to the 
power of his friend in swinging the labor vote, of 
which he has long had thorough control, to the sup- 
port of his candidacy. Schmitz was conductor of the 
Columbia Theatre orchestra, with only a small follow- 
ing in the musicians’ union, when Ruef took him up 
as a political candidate. Through his control of the 
city administration Ruef was able for some time to 
prevent his own indictment, even having himself ap- 
pointed district attorney. He was removed in accord- 
ance with a court order, however, and the new district 
attorney, Francis J. Heney, the man who sent the 
Oregon land-grabbers to prison, began the investiga- 
tion which led to the indictments of the mayor and the 
boss. Prominent business men, who were scandalized 
by the manner in which Ruef had manipulated the 
labor vote, subscribed more than $100,000 to aid in 
securing evidence of ‘‘ graft.’’ 
a 





EUGENE E. SCHMITZ, 


Mayor of San Francisco, indicted on the charge 
of blackmailing notorious resorts. 
Copyright, 1902, by J. E. Purdy. 


N THE October 4th number of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
it was stated that the *‘ youngest veteran of the 
Civil War is L. D. Howe, of Streator, Ill., who 
was born August 27th, 1850.’’ Dr. Edward G. Ran- 
dall, of Waterville, N. Y.; writes to us as follows: 
‘*A veteran of the Civil War, now living, and draw- 
ing a pension, having been twice wounded, is Francis 
Voltaire Randall, Jr., born April 3d, 1851. His father 
was Francis Voltaire Randall, colonel of the Thir- 
teenth Vermont Volunteers, and the lad enlisted in 
1861 and served until the end of the war, the dates of 
enlistment and discharge having escaped me. Like 
young Master Howe, Randall was a drummer boy, and 
his racket doubtless was of material assistance at 
Gettysburg, where the Thirteenth Vermont rendered 
distinguished service under General Stannard.’’ 
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THE PRESIDENT REVIEWS THE UNITED STATES MARINES STATIONED AT CAMP ELLIOTT FOR THE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE CANAL STRIP. 
































RESULT OF AMERICAN METHODS GF WORK—THE FRENCH LEFT THE EXCAVATION 


AT THE DEPTH INDICATED BY THE CROSS. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S VISIT 
NOTEWORTHY SCENES CONNECTED WITH HIS TOUR OF 


A Curious Chinese Manifesto. 


HE NEW spirit which is stirring China is strikingly 

exemplified in the appeal to the patriotism of the 

country which has been placarded throughout the 
great central province of Hunan. 
From a translation of it which ap- 


INSPECTION OF THE ~ BIG DITCH 


to the exclusion laws of other countries. But tolera- 
tion does not mean cowardice. ‘‘If by-any chance 
the rights of a case will not yield to reason and argu- 
ment—if we find our opponents meditating a hostile 
move, and about to act as aggressors by bringing an 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WANTS TO KNOW JUST HOW THE BIG 


STEAM-SHOVEL WORKS. 


TO THE CANAL ZONE. 
’’ ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA.—By courtesy of the Panama Canal Commission. 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


BEHANZIN, formerly King of Dahomey, a prisoner 
to the French and an exile in Algiers. 

Professor Ferdinand F. Lee Boyle, of Brooklyn, 

an eminent artist of former times, 

Flora Batson, of Philadelphia, 





pears in the Nineteenth Century 
some precepts may be culled which 
would do honor to a political philos- 
opher of any country. The un- 
known author,. speaking with a 
plainness that would have been 
supposed impossible in China a few 
years: ago, warns his countrymen 
that they must no longer look upon 
China as ‘‘ the world,’’ since there 
are other nations more powerful 
than the Chinese, who are only 
awaiting an opportunity to parti- 
tion the country. To meet the 
dangers that threaten the empire, 
he urges the adoption of a system 
of practical education which shall 
reach every element of the popu- 
lation; and he takes occasion to 
censure in round terms the prevail- 
ing Chinese system, in which the 
only object is ‘‘the composition of 
elegant essays and poetry, while 
the facts and conditions of actual 
human life are utterly ignored.’’ 
The necessity of military prepa- 
ration is insisted upon, and the prejudice against the call- 
ing of the soldier decried. Japan’s success in warfare 
is cited as an example for Chinese emulation.’ Foot- 
binding and opium-smoking are vigorously attacked as 
elements of national weakness. The writer tells his 
readers that railroads and mines are the basis of the 
wealth of modern civilization, and urges them to keep 
the development of these resources in Chinese instead 
of foreign hands. Yet his attitude toward the for- 
eigner is thoroughly liberal. ‘‘ In the first place,’’ he 
says, “‘we' must not be afraid of him; in the second 
place, we must not attack nor injure him.’’ He coun- 
sels—rather guardedly, to be sure—a policy of friend- 
liness to foreigners in China, whether they come as 
traders or missionaries, refraining from any reference 





PROSPEROUS MINING 
SECTION OF CLIFTON, ARIZ., POPULATION 3,000, 





OF PROPERTY.—Almeron Newman 


armed force against us, then, indeed, I would bid you 
cast life and death to the winds, and fight to the last 
drop of your blood—aye, though the war thus begun 
should endure for ten long years, though the tale of 
slain should have to be reckoned in millions, you must 
never quit the struggle-—never, never! Then, in good 
sooth, you may proudly call yourselves a nation.’’ 

With such sentiments generally disseminated among 
the Chinese millions—and the government is appar- 
ently aiding the propaganda—the time is not far dis- 
tant when China, like Japan, will be in a position to 
demand the consideration commonly accorded to a 
sovereign nation—and to enforce that demand upon 
any Occidental Power that may be so ill advised as to 
ignore it. 


TOWN SWEPT AWAY BY A FLOOD. 


RECENTLY INUNDATED BY THE BREAKING OF A RESERVOIR 
DUE TO HEAVY RAIN, WITH A LOSS OF TWENTY LIVES, AND GREAT DESTRUCTION 


a ‘‘Black Patti,’’ who had sung 
before nearly all the world’s rulers. 

Sylvia Gerrish, of New York, 
formerly an actress and well-known 
light-opera singer. 

Sir Edward J. Reed, of London, 
ex-chief constructor of the British 
navy and a distinguished naval 
designer. 

Edwin D. French, of Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., America’s foremost 
engraver of book plates. 

Dr. Alonzo Garcelon, of Maine, 
ex-Governor of the Pine Tree State. 

Bishop George F. Seymour, of 
the Episcopal diocese of Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Dr. Lapponi, of Rome, Italy, 
physician to the present Pope and 
to his predecessor. 

John Harsen Rhoades, of New 
York, a prominent financier and 
public-spirited citizen. 

Rev. Arthur Bell Nichols, of 
Banagher, Ireland, aged ninety, 
once the husband of the famous 

novelist, Charlotte Bronté. 

Rear-Admiral Peter C. Asserson, U.S. N. 
of Brooklyn, an eminent naval engineer. 

Miss Adeline Thomson, of Philadelphia, aged 103, 
a prominent society leader i in. the Quaker City.. 

Dr. Fernand Henrotin, of Chicago, one of the best- 
known American authorities on the pelvis. 

. Ferdinand Brunetiére, of Paris, academician and 
leading literary critic. 

General L. Victor Baughman, Maryland Democratic 
leader and former president of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal. : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hildreth Lewis, United 
States Army, former president of Norwich Univer- 
sity, Vt. 





, retired, 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GIFT OF A LAKE TO PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—PROCESSION, WITH 
MR. CARNEGIE (X) (IN GOWN) NEAR THE LEADER, LEAVING OLD NASSAU HALL, 


D. H. Veltblaa, New York. 





A SERIOUS MARINE DISASTER—-SUPERB STEAMSHIP 
NORTH GERMAN LINE, BADLY DAMAGED AT CHERBOURG, FRANCE, BY THE “ ORINOCO,” IN 
PRINCETON, N. J.. AFTER THE NOTABLE PRESENTATION EXERCISES. A COLLISION THAT CAUSED THE DEATH OF THIRTEEN AND THE INJURY OF 


FIFTEEN PERSONS.—7’. Dick, France. 


KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE,” OF THE 























A GREAT BUSINESS GATHERING—SECRETARY ROOT (AT CENTRE DESK ON PLATFORM) ADDRESS- 
ING THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL CONGRESS AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Copyright, 1906, by Verne O. Williams, Missouri. = J. N. Colver, Washington. 


FIRST ENGLISH RUGBY FOOTBALL GAME BETWBEN AMERICAN COLLEGE TEAMS—EXCITING 
MOMENT IN THE STANFORD-CALIFORNIA CONTEST AT OAKLAND, CAL.) 








EXPLOSIVE 
16"A.P. SHELI 
WUNNITK 125 be 


1OTAL Wr 24 


VELOCITY 
2200 FT 
PER SECOND 




















(PRIZE-WINNER, $10.) LARGEST ARMOR-PIERCING PRO- 
JECTILE EVER MADE IN AMERICA—HEIGBT, 5 FEET, 
4% INCHES ; WEIGHT, 2,400 POUNDS—SOON TO BE 
TESTED AT SANDY HOOK.—C. D. Heath, N. J, 
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THE $450,000 FIRE IN LYNN, MASS., CAUSED BY A BOILER EXPLOSION—GENERAL VIEW OF THE FLAME-SWEPT AREA, 


SHOWING THE RUINS OF SEVERAL LARGE FACTORIES AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 
ELEVEN OF WHOSE OCCUPANTS WERE INJURED. 


C. R. Cutts, Massachusetts. 


O PRIZE CONTEST—NEW JERSEY WINS. 
TIME VIVIDLY EXPRESSED IN A GALLERY OF EXCELLENT PICTURES, 
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‘¢ Millionairephobia’”—The Dangerous Distemper of Demagogues 


By Chancellor James R. Day, of Syracuse University 


WE ARE a people of spasms. At one time it is fiat 

greenbacks, at another fiat silver. These are 
followed by clamor for municipal ownership of utilities, 
governmental ownership of railways, and the tyranny 
and politics of labor 
unionism. Our latest 
attack is millionaire- 
phobia. All of these 
have their roots in that 
socialism which is ever 
at war with the sound 
principles of govern- 
ment and human soci- 
ety. They are the 
sprouts and offshoots 
of Charles Fourier’s 
doctrines. They aim 
at a reversal of the 
order of things by 
which all men shall be 
equally possessed of 
the world’s wealth and 
happiness, without re- 
gard to ability, frugal- 
ity, or industry. The 
poor workman is to be 
provided with as much 
wage as the good one. 
The millionaire whose 
capital furnishes the 
power that turns the 
wheels of commerce 
and manufacture must 
be discouraged, impov- 
erished by extra taxa- 
tion, and made odious 
that he may not be- 
come dangerous to 
““the ordinary people.’’ 
He should be used to 
pay the taxes of all the people by assessing the heavi- 
est tax possible upon his income. And, as the over- 
whelming majority have no fortunes, this can be done 
easily. 

For some time we have been in the grip of this 
mighty spasm over ‘‘ corporate wealth ’’ and ‘‘ swollen 
fortunes.’’ These current phrases are from high 
sources. All of our national ills are being stated in this 
formula. All political parties and all socialistic classes 
use it, and the people sayamen. Down with the rich. 
Puncture the ‘‘swollen fortunes.’’ Make the rich poor 
and all the poor will be rich. Destroy the corpora- 
tions, hamper them, obstruct them. Sue them in the 
courts. Assail them in the press. Tie the strings 
of the Lilliputians to them in Congress and bind them, 
and the individual can have a chance. 

Make the returns of great businesses sufficiently 
small and uncertain by petty legislative restrictions 
and control, and we shall not be troubled by the genius 
of a Rockefeller, a Hill, a Morgan, a Carnegie, an 
Armour, or a Swift. The little men will be big 
enough for the little things remaining to be done. It 
is a crime for several men to have developed the power 
of giving employment to 50,000 or 150,000 men, pro- 
vided the promoters are to get anything themselves at 
all commensurate with the things they have invested, 
the risks they have incurred, or the good they have 
done for their fellow-men. Their millions are “‘ swollen 
fortunes’’! And ‘‘ swollen fortunes ’’ are a menace. 
As though fortunes were the only things that have 
swollen! How about salaries and wages? Have they 
not swollen? From the President’s salary, which has 
swollen to double its former size in a generation, 
with $25,000 added for housekeeping, to all other sal- 
aries of the country, all salaries everywhere have 
swollen. Is there any peril in that? Does it worry 
our mighty regulators ? 

Wages have swolien from a dollar and a half to four 
and six dollars a day.’ Every little while they are 
taken with a dangerous swelling, and the only thing 
that shrinks is the hours of labor, which is another 
way of swelling the wages. But nobody seems 
alarmed at swollen salaries or swollen wages if he is 
getting the salary or wage! Itis ‘‘ swollen fortunes ”’ 
that worry us; especially those gotten by corporation 
dividends or the investments of great wealth. Oh! it 
will be a great world to live in when we get great 
salaries or wages for everybody and nobody has 
**swollen fortunes’’ to pay them. It will be the 
acme of statesmanship when we shall have so dis- 
credited business, especially the greatest forms of 
business, by regulating it that men of commercial 
genius will be filled with fear and distrust, and refuse 
to put the utmost of their powers into the develop- 
ment of our resources and the making of our innumer- 
able forms of industry and labor. 

To be sure, the world never has witnessed such mar- 
velous prosperity of every kind, such increase of happy 
homes, such savings in bank, such farmsteads, such 
wage for mechanic and laborer, such thrift of every 
kind, such facility of transportation, such invention of 
labor-saving machines, such schools, such wealth of 
periodical literature, such expansion of territory, all 
under the law of common sense and common interest 
and corporate enterprise. But suddenly it is discov- 
ered that progress is not progressing safely. It must 
be supervised and controlled by the President and 
Congress. Men who do not want to sell their goods 
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as cheaply as the corporations compel them to rend 
the air with their complaint. A man in high position 
says: “‘The great corporations, the great fortunes 
generally that are used in business shall be so used as 
to be in the interest of and not against the interests 
of [these] ordinary people!’’ 

The men who sell an hundred thousand barrels of 
flour can sell me my barrel for two dollars, but the 
man who sells a thousand barrels must have his chance 
to sell me my barrel for two dollars and fifty cents. 
You see it makes small difference with a hundred 
thousand people who save fifty cents apiece, and one 
man gets fifty cents each from a thousand men. And 
an hundred such men could do business. It promotes 
individual trade and changes the ownership of the 
““ swollen fortune.’’ Perhaps it will stop fortunes from 
swelling altogether! Stop men from selling one hun- 
dred thousand barrels that “‘ the ordinary people’’ may 
sell for fifty cents more each to ‘‘the ordinary peo- 
ple.’’ You see it is wrong for a company of men to 
put together their ability and their fortunes and secure 
to ‘‘the ordinary people’’ the development of indus- 
tries and bring to their doors everywhere the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life at a compensation with 
which men acting alone cannot compete, and they 
should be stopped! 

You know a railroad can carry a train-load of fifty 
cars of Western steers at half the rate of one car-load 
in a mixed train. And the same is true of train-loads 
of flour or sugar, but it is dangerous, because it is done 
with ‘‘swollen fortunes.*’ The ‘‘ ordinary people ’’ 
are threatened by such service if the originators of 
vast schemes like refrigerator-cars, for instance, get 
by a small per cent. a great aggregate out of the im- 
mense capital invested. It should be stopped. It is 
too big for an age of steam and lightning, and a 
miracle of machinery. Things are getting too big 
for an age that is using the forces that built the uni- 
verse. They are swollen. Reduce them ! 

It is true that there are some-unreasonable people 
who believe that the present state of things is propor- 
tionate. The ‘‘swollen fortune’’ is not swollen but 
only a healthy growth in a tremendous time, when by 
the sciences and the arts the earth is yielding remunera- 
tions in proportion to the ability of men, the combined 
power of men to develop and use them. One hundred 
million dollars is no more a ‘‘ swollen fortune ”’ to-day 
than one hundred thousand dollars was in the middle of 
the last century. Swollen salaries and swollen wage 
are the proportionate pay that vast enterprises are 
giving to skilled labor and service. Strange that the 
mighty progress which has come on so splendidly for 
these many decades has all at once become a menace 
to the body politic. 

But a very curious thing is that the men who would 
reduce the swelling of ‘‘ swollen fortunes ’’ never have 
had as a rule anything to do with swelling them! The 
men who would regulate them probably could not man- 
age them so as to keep them if they had them. They 
have what they have by legacy or the fruits of a wage, 
the prosperity of which has been made by men who it 
is discovered all at once need regulating! Does any 
one imagine that the men who are chattering about 
“‘predatory wealth’’ and ‘“‘corporation peril,’’ or 
‘swollen fortunes,’’ would refuse from purely altru- 
istic motives to take over the stock of corporations 
even in Rockefeller swollen proportions? If we are 
to have the regulation in such destructive forms, the 
logical and consistent thing is government ownership. 

Let the government own the property we propose 
to regulate or supervise, then we can take the conse- 
quences of our blundering. That would be honorable. 
But to destroy commerce and trade as we did last 
spring, for which we have only an academic responsi- 
bility, is destruction without the restraint of invest- 
ment and that is reckless of consequences. The loss 
is so distributed and diffused among 85,000,000 people 
that the regulators experience no personal embarrass- 
ment, for no one except the victims complains, and 
they are represented to be the enemies of the public! 
If we were in the business it would have a different 
logic. We would be careful how we regulate and 
control. 

Probably no men in this country are more disquali- 
fied for the control and supervision of the corporations 
or ‘‘swollen fortunes’’ than the majority of legis- 
lators. Any attempts by such men can result only in 
disaster. Any proposition from that source to super- 
vise and control the wealth of the land is a gigantic 
piece of impertinence that to coming generations will 
be incredible of an intelligent age like this. We have 
laws enough, and always have had, without special 
legislation to protect the rights of every man, and 
guard all commerce, and all business, against dis- 
honesty. And honesty is the only thing that we have 
any right to insist upon. We have no right to oppress, 
or protect, or control, or supervise any form of busi- 
ness by legislation or executive proclamation in the 
interest of any competing class of men, or against any 
such class, rich or poor, corporate or individual. 

The swelling of fortunes is healthy, and an infinite 
blessing to the ‘“‘ordinary people.’”’ It is the push of 
a vital force. It is the earth yielding her increase 
under the cultivation of men who have learned the 
secrets of her power. It is natural. It alarms only 
those who have not learned to think in the proportions 
of our tremendous age. When men come to positions 
of mighty legislative and executive power, with un- 





equal thought-power, and without appreciation of the 
forces and proportions of their age, great mischief is 
done. They set the dial-hands back against the sun. 
The trouble with these times is that they have out- 
grown the men who are making our laws and adminis- 
tering them. That has been apparent to any mind 
that has critically studied the trend of the past two 
decades. Thedisproportion between the forces of the 
age—the awe-inspiring energies in possible appliances, 
the magnitudes of things to be done, and the men who 
have been sent to legislative halls to adopt governing 
and controlling machinery to do them—is startling and 
depressing. They have discharged their mighty re- 
sponsibility by an attempt to reduce the capability of 
men who are using ‘‘ swollen fortunes ’’ to extend the 
world’s commerce. They have applied themselves to 
reduce the swelling of a mighty normal and healthy 
growth as though it were the swelling of disease or 
some sudden inflammation. They cannot account for 
the expansion of an age into which they have come by 
being born out of season upon any other principle than 
a perilous disorder, a diseased swelling! No one can 
tell, therefore, what new absurdities will be projected 
into the statutes by Congress or the Legislatures. 

Men have kept still who ought to have spoken long 
ago. There is a minority in Congress that should con- 
trol—minority in numbers, but a mighty majority in 
ability andcharacter. Their mission is not to secure the 
perpetuity of a party. The plainest and most sacred 
principles fundamental to the commonest rights of the 
“‘ordinary people,’’ who are the great people, are 
being thrown aside as worthless and useless, with 
startling contempt for usage and law. Courts of jus- 
tice are dragooned into a practical subserviency to 
executive authority, to the peril of justice between men 
and men ; arbitrary authority is being asserted promis- 
cuously, regardless of the guilt or innocence of the in- 
dividual, men being condemned without conviction and 
told to clear themselves after they are condemned if 
they want mercy. Commerce, traffic, transportation, 
manufacture, are placed under espionage and haled 
before the courts and threatened with regulation by 
socialistic law until men no longer know what property 
is or the rights of business as once interpreted by 
those principles which were supposed to have been 
established by the wisdom of the centuries. And the 
answer to it all is a socialism as rank and destructive 
as anything that Fourier taught or the communism 
which sprang out of his teachings. 

“‘Corporation,”” ‘‘swollen fortunes,’’ ‘‘ million- 
aire ’’ have become synonymous with commercial tyran- 
ny and heartless selfishness, cartooned as beasts preying 
upon the “‘ ordinary people.’’ This process of education 
has been going on until men hide every fallacy behind 
these words. If a man damns a corporation he is a 
friend of the ‘‘ordinary people’’; if he sneers at 
‘* millionaires,’’ and warns of the danger threatening 
from ‘‘ swollen fortunes,’’ he will be elected to Con- 
gress. Thepolitical leaders of both great parties have 
played into the hands of a dangerous socialism, con- 
demned by all sober, thinking people a half-decade 
ago. ‘‘Swollen fortunes ’”’ are a menace only when 
they are withheld from the people and are used on the 
limited wants of miserly owners. Millionaires have 
made our age possible by lavish investment in all man- 
ner of development. The millionaire could have 
blocked every great endeavor that has blessed the 
race. His wealth has been made and risked and often 
lost in the service of the “‘ ordinary people.’’ 

The other day, on the campus of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, a man, pointing to our magnificent new Car- 
negie Library, said, ‘‘ Why didn’t Carnegie give that 
money to the poor?’’ To that Judas question I re- 
plied, ‘‘ He did give it tothe poor. Every man who 
has worked on that building of the hundred employed 
there was a poor man, and it will be used forever for 
the poor. Have you heard of any rich man working 
in the building? Even the steel and concrete and 
stone represent day laborers by the hundreds. In no 
better way could money be given to the poor. You 
ought to thank God that, there is a man of Mr. Car- 
negie’s millions and philanthropy. Of the half-dozen 
buildings being erected here every one was given by a 
millionaire, and but for these millionaires not a man 
of you hundreds of workingmen would have had 2 
day’s labor on this campus. And you will go and vote 
for some demagogue who excites the workingmen with 
hatred against the men who make it possible for them 
to secure increasing pay for decreasing hours.’’ 

I predict that we are passing through an epoch that 
will stand in future times to our everlasting disgrace 
and shame. We are phenomenally blessed by Provi- 
dence. We are steadied by the calm confidence and 
signal ability of the greatest men ever known in the 
commercial world. But if this mania continues it is 
not far on to a crash that will carry down all confi- 
dence, confuse all property rights, block the wheels 
of all progress, and wreck not only the million- 
aire’s fortune but the laborer’s cottage. No other 
country in the world could have endured so long the 
assault upon its great business interests. But there 
is a limit in this country, and when once the break 
comes no other people break so furiously and disas- 
trously: That swollen destruction of our commerce 
and manufacture will be beyond control. The demand 
of the hour is the control of the controller. Swollen 
fortunes are a thousand-fold less dangerous to our land 
and people than swollen demagogy. 
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HE REVERSION to the early practice of holding 
the automobile shows in advance of the coming 
year seems, by its success, to have made the practice 
a fixture for the future. For hardly had the big show 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York, under the 
auspices of the Automobile Club of America, opened, 
when the exhibition committee announced that it had 
again secured the palace for similar dates for next 
year’s use. It is a trite but true remark that one 
swallow doesn’t make a summer; hence, neither does 
one show reveal all that is to be seen at all the shows. 
It is yet, of course, too early to make a final analysis 
of the mechanical conditions that prevail in the auto- 
mobile industry of to-day, because the Paris show only 
opened on the day the Grand Central Palace show in 
New York closed; but enough. has been revealed to 
indicate that there is nothing either revolutionary or 
freakish to be found among the products of all the 
makers of the world. In many respects the New York 
show that has just closed was the greatest collection 
of automobiles ever gathered together under one roof 
in this country, both the 
American and foreign exhibits 
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makes this thing all the more remarkable for England 
is the fact that all the racing, both for long and short 
distances over there, has been done on the roads, dirt- 
trotting tracks being unknown there—and it is just as 
well that they are, because they are wholly unsuitable, 
as the death list shows, for automobile racing. 
_ 

MOTOR-CARS are still the least dangerous vehicles 

to pedestrians in the streets of London. Figures 
furnished by the London Home Secretary for the 
month of September show that the vehicle-traffic acci- 
dents numbered 3,058, with personal injuries in 968 
cases and 28 deaths, of which 23 were caused by horse- 
drawn vehicles. The complete return follows : Horse- 
drawn vehicles were responsible for 602 accidents ; 
electric tram-cars, 129; motor-cars and cycles, 155 ; 
motor-’buses, 95. 

a 

ABROAD THE great bicycle riders behind pace have 

again made our automobile road-racing records 
look small in comparison, when it is considered that 
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ing point. Any maker of electric-storage cells can 
produce a battery that under tremendous overload can 
produce an over-run, but, after all, the driving public 
are only interested in the average daily run of an elec- 
tric carriage, and not in a freak trial under abnormal 
conditions. ALEX SCHWALBACH. 

* 


Wearing a Wig Preserves Health. 


N EMINENT .American who, while in Paris, con- 
sulted a famous physician of that city to ascer- 
tain if there was any remedy for baldness, was told 
by the doctor that the best thing to do was to wear a 
toupee or wig. The American said that he always re- 
garded the wearing of a wig as an evidence of a man’s 
vanity, but he was quite surprised when the French 
physician replied, ‘‘ You are quite mistaken. The wear- 
ing of a wig is regarded by those who have carefully 
studied the subject of health as a beneficent safe- 
guard. A man who, from any cause, has lost a good 
part of his hair usually loses it some time after middle 
life, when his vitality begins 

to ebb. You must bear in 





being very comprehensive. 
- 
HE TIME for the poor man’s 
automobile has evidently 
not arrived as yet. The low- 
est-priced car in the show was 
a runabout car for $375, and 
not a very practical one, either, 
though for $500 was shown a 
four-cylinder runabout that is 
a real one. The tendency all 
along the line appears to be to 
use better material, first-class 
designing, careful construc- 
tion, and to advance the price. 
Some day, and that, too, with- 
in the next two years, our large 
makers, as the result of the 
big additions to their factories 
and their consequently _ in- 
creased output, may lower the 
prices of cars, because the low- 
ering of price is a natural 
tendency when standardiza- 
tions and finality of construc- 
tion are reached in any Ameri- 
can industry. 
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mind that the scalp is filled 
with myriads of blood vessels, 
and when it is exposed without 
the covering that nature in- 
tended to give it, a man is apt 
to suffer from sudden and 
acute attacks of cold, catarrh, 
and influenza. I have often 
prescribed the wearing of a 
toupee or wig toa patient who 
has come to me complaining of 
his susceptibility to colds, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, 
after the wig has been worn, 
the susceptibility has ceased 
at once. Many cases of deaf- 
ness I have traced to colds 
constantly recurring in those 
who have lost their hair, and 
who have provided no substi- 
tute for nature’s covering. 
Some cases of chronic sore 
throat are traceable to the 
same cause. In some instanc- 
es, patients suffering from tu- 
berculosis of the lungs in the 
early stages have found de- 
cided protection from colds by 








THE Long Island motor park- . 

way, backed as it is, is 
really the only one of the many 
special automobile highway 
schemes that have been pro- 
mulgated that really ever had a chance for its develop- 
ment and construction. The scheme is to spend $2,- 
500,000 and buy the rights of way of a strip of land of 
varying width, starting at Floral Park, Queens County, 
Long Island, running through Nassau County into Suf- 
folk County, passing Lake Ronkonkoma, Wading River, 
and ending at Riverhead on Peconic Bay. This will 
give a thirty-mile stretch with perfectly natural road 
conditions, with the Vanderbilt-Cup racing part of the 
course one hundred feet wide, the remainder being fifty 
feet wide, with proper turn-outs at certain places. 
Direct connections will be made to reach the river 
front at New York without the fear of a hold-up for 
violating the speed laws. It is expected that the new 
parkway will be ready for use in time for next year’s 
Vanderbilt-Cup race. 

a 

(CONSERVATIVE old England has, however, beaten 

us already in constructing a special race-course 
for automobiles. A three-mile circular course has 
veen built, and graded for a speed of one hundred 
miles anhour. A river-bed was turned from its course 
so as not to interfere with the new race-course. What 


4 MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF MOTOR-CARS. 


our mechanical racing monsters rarely do any better 
than these pedal-pushing bicyclists have done. On 
July 30th last, Paul Guignard, at Munich, Germany, 
created a new distance record for a bicycle by covering 
59 miles 304 yards in an hour, showing that the cov- 
eted 60 miles an hour is within the wheelman’s reach. 
Later, on the 30th of September, Guignard made an- 
other great ride, and in two hours behind pace covered 
105 miles and 195 yards, equal to 524 miles an hour, 
which is a new world’s record. 
(G00D OLD New England now has one automobile in 
use for each 216 of its inhabitants. There are 
now in daily use in New England 25,600 automobiles, 
Maine having 1,232, New Hampshire, 1,132, Ver- 
mont, 773, Rhode Island, 1,934, Massachusetts, 14,- 
000, Connecticut, 3,600. 
N THE hunt for publicity even the electric automo- 
bile has been brought into the limelight. Those 
who know say that electric - carriage use should be 
confined to the limited radius known as ‘‘ town 
use,’’ for long-distance runs are certainly not its talk- 


VIEW OF THE MAIN HALL OF THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, 
DURING THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICAS RECENT EXHIBITION.—Photograph by H. D. Blauvelt. 


wearing a wig. Those who 
need to wear a wig and will not 
do so must be regarded as vic- 
tims of vanity, rather than 
those who, accepting the inev- 
itable, make the best of their misfortune, for I regard 
baldness as nothing less than a misfortune to any man 
or woman.’’ 

It might be added that many persons hesitate to 
wear a wig forfear that they may be humiliated by 
having it come off unexpectediy. This fear need no 
longer prevail. A recent invention, for which a pat- 
ent: has been granted at Washington, assures the 
wearer of a wig of its permanent attachment at his 
convenience. The invention is known as “‘ King’s 
Hold-Fast,’’ and particulars may be had regarding it 
by addressing King’s Hold-Fast, Young Building, Third 
Street, Troy, N. Y. Those who contemplate wearing 
a wig, and who desire information regarding the proba- 
ble cost and the methods of securing wigs without 
publicity, as well as those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of King’s Hold-Fast, are in 
vited to communicate with the company at the above 
address. King’s Hold-Fast is sold at fifty cents a box, 
and this will last a year. 

PHYSICIANS prescribe Abbott’s Angostura Bitters 
for the stomach and nerves, 























WILD EXCITEMENT IN THE MINING-STOCK MARKET. 


“se 


CROWD OF BROKERS AND SPECULATORS AT THE ROPED-IN 


Photograph by H. D. Blauvelt. 


CURB MARKET” 
NEW YORK, ON A WINTER DAY, FRANTICALLY BIDDING ON LARGE BLOCKS OF NIPIS- 
SING DURING THE LATTER'S RECENT HEAVY DECLINE. 


ON BROAD STREET, 


LARGEST TURBINE STEAMSHIP BUILT IN AMERICA 


THE MAMMOTH NEW PASSENGER VESSEL “ YALE,” CLASSED AS ONE OF THE FASTEST BOA?PS IN 
THE WORLD, BELONGING TO THE METROPOLITAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, OF NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON, SUCCESSFULLY LAUNCHED AT ROACH’S SHIPYARD, 


CHESTER, PENN.—Hale. 









Clear Creek and Gilpin. 


[ URING THE recent slump in the New York ‘‘curb’’ 
stock market of nearly all the mining shares, which 

was precipitated by Nipissing’s tumble, owing, it is 

said, to the Guggenheim refusal to take up an option to 

purchase 400,000 shares of Nipis- 

sing at $25 per share, Clear Creek 
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estimated that the company will be earning at least 
a million a year, and eventually $2,500,000 a year or 
more. 

It is a monster mining enterprise, this Clear Creek 
and Gilpin Mining, Drainage and Transportation Tunnel 
Co., and one Colorado is proud of, At Idaho Springs, 
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shares are to a New York Stock Exchange trader. 
Messrs. A. R. Specht & Co., of 43 Exchange “lace, 
New York, the Clear Creek and Gilpin venders, notified 
me a few day: ago that almost any day the Clear Creek 
stock might be withdrawn from the market. I am not 
sure that ere LESLIE’S is printed this may not have been 
done. My readers would do well to 

advise Messrs. Specht & Co. im- 





and Gilpin stood up without a 
waver at $6.25 to $6.50. 

This alone speaks well for the 
stock, for the Clear Creek and 
Gilpin is said to be one of the 
stocks that are not manipulated. 
The curb price is not artificial, 
but represents a real market 
value. It is not held, it is sup- 
posed, by the small fry, but is 
owned in larger blocks by con- 
servative investors, who do not 
become panicky over a curb ex- 
citement and throw over. their 
holdings. A $10 share (par) of 
the Clear Creek and Gilpin Com- 
pany represents many times $1, 
in real proven assets, and the 
stockholders, being of the dis- 
criminating class, know this fact, 
and are confident that their hold- 
ings are in for substantial increase 
in value, and that to them will 
shortly come dividend payments 
of goodly size. 

Lucky, indeed, are the invest- 
ors who took my tip to buy Clear 
Creek and Gilpin at $5. They 
now have handsome profits. But, 
at any price under par ($10), 








mediately if they desire to pur- 
chase Clear Creek and Gilpin stock 
at the market. E. C. ROWE. 

a . 


How To Fill Churches. 


HE PREACHER is to be com- 
mended who seeks to in- 
crease the popular interest in the 
Sunday-evening services of his 
church. The great majority of 
those who attend church on Sun- 
day morning are already reli- 
gious. The evening services should 
provide attractions that will win 
the masses from the streets and 
from the haunts of temptation. 
For this reason we approve the 
musical features which the Rev. 
Dr. Goodchild, of the Central 
Baptist Church in New York 
City, has introduced in his Sun- 
day-night services. If the se- 
lections rendered are appropri- 
ate, a violin may be a most val- 
uable help to religious aspira- 
tion and emotion. The harp is 
seldom heard in church in these 
days, but no one who knows its 
history or capabilities would con- 








Clear Creek and Gilpin may be 
bought with comparative safety. 
I believe, at $6.50, it is the cheap- 
est stock in the market to-day. 
Many of the purchasers of $5 
stock are now doubling up at 
$6.50 or over, and, with this 
buying, the price is slowly but 
surely rising to still nearer par, and I believe that it 
will soon reach par. The Clear Creek and Gilpin is not a 
prospect ; it is not an uncertainty. The company owns 
one of the biggest mining estates in Colorado—this 
home of big mines—and includes in its holdings two 
developed mines, which have produced a million and a 
half in profits to former owners, without any more than 
a sort of ‘‘nibbling’’ by the owners here 


A FIRE-HORROR AT 


where all the mining interests in Clear Creek County 
are centred, the stock is well bought and strongly held 
by prominent people. This speaks doubly well for the 
stock, for real mining people don’t go into stock specu- 
lation blind. At Idaho Springs—indeed, in Denver— 
the name of the Clear Creek and Gilpin M., D. and T. 
T. Co. is as well and favorably known as St. Paul 


A LEADING UNIVERSITY. 


RUINS OF THE $200,000 CHI PSI FRATERNITY BUILDING (THE FAMOUS FISKE-MC GRAW MANSION) AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, WHICH WAS BURNED, WITH A LOSS OF SEVEN LIVES.—THIS WAS THE THIRD CHI PSI 
HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES LATELY DESTROYED BY FLAMES.— Photograph by J. P. Troy. 


sider it out of place in the 
sanctuary. If musical glasses 
will bring into church a throng 
that would otherwise be drifting 
on the streets or suffering home- 
sickness in dreary hall bedrooms, 
their use is abundantly justified. 
Hymn tunes can be sweetly and 
effectively played on them. 

In earlier days there were some of ‘“‘the unco 
guid ’’ who objected to church organs, now quite gen- 
erally regarded as pre-eminently fitted for the mu- 
sical expression of sublime and tender religious emo- 
tions. A great organ is a combination of instruments 
so built together that a single player can use them 

individually or collectively. If an orchestra, 





and there at the treasure that lies so invit- 
ingly within one’s grasp. 

The great Clear Cre2k and Gilpin 10 x 12 
tunnel which is eating into the granite and 
porphyries of Albro Mountain at a speed of 
a dozen feet a day will intersect nearly a 
thousand ore veins which the company owns. 
The outputin gold, silver, and copper from 
these veins will be of amazing tonnage 
when once the company gives itself up to 
the congenial task of mining instead of 
the less enjoyable job of development. 
Inside of two, or po. sibly three, years it is 














in which there are as many players as in- 
struments, comes nearer to the popular 
heart than the organ, there can be no valid 
religious objection to its appropriate use. 
We have heard orchestras in solemn and 
stately services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, and St. Mark’s, Venice. A pastor 
and a church that are thoroughly in earnest 
to do good can put a great variety of mu- 
sical attractions to the best possible use. 
That experiments of this kind are warranted 
is proved by the fact that in many churches 
they have had good results, 
















A MEMORIAL ON HISTORIC GROUND. 


Unveiling of the tablet presented by children of the City History Club, marking the spot at 
McGown’'s Pass (in Central Park), New York, occupied by British soldiers in the 


e Revolution and American in 1812.—H.. D. Blauvelt. 
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LARGEST CAKE EVER MADE. 


A London chef's Christmas offering—twenty feet high, 
twelve feet around, and weighing two tons. This 
triumph of the cook’s art was sold in slices at 6d 
a pound to hundreds of delighted customers. 
Copyright by ldustrations Bureau 


Ruins of the Chinese vessel Hankow, burned to a skeleton at Hong-Kong. 





TERRIBLE STEAMER DISASTER IN CHINA. 


persons lost their lives and many others were injured.—A. W. Parker. 





One hundred 


JEWS’ UNIQUE TRIBUTE TO 4 GENTILE. 


Beautiiul memorial window placed m Keneseth Israel 


Temple, Philadelphia, in honor of Jolim Hay for his serv- 
ices to oppressed Hebrews in Europe. ‘This is 
the first time a Christian has been so honored. 


By courtesy of the Gorham Company. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE CHRISTMAS PARTY.— Miss E. Watkins, New Zealand. 
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. 
EMPTYING THE STOCKINGS ON CHRISTMAS MORN. (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) THE WHITE-ROBED PROCESSION WHICH CREPT DOWN STAIRS 
Nellie Coutant, Indiana. TO CATCH SANTA CLAUS.—Mary H. Northend, Massachusetts. 


SANTA CLAUS HAVING A PLEASANT VISIT WITH ONE OF HIS LITTLE FRIENDS, WHO WOKE A CHILD IN THE SOUTH FONDLING THE RAG DOLL WHICH SANTA 
UP TO GREET HIM.—Mrs. FE. E. Trumbull, New York. BROUGHT HER.—George Stark, Missouri. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PHOTO CONTEST- SSACHUSETTS WINS. 
DELIGHTFUL PICTURES THAT EXPRESS THE JOYS OF THE LITTLE ONES ¢ 4E WORLD’S CHIEF HOLIDAY FOR CHILDREN. 
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William Loeb, Jr.—The Most Successful Secretary in the World 
By Gilson Willets, Special Correspondent of Leslie’s Weekly 


|F WILLIAM LOEB, JR., had done for a corporation 
the work that he has done for the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration he would now be receiving $25,000 a year 
instead of $5,000. His salary as successor to Cortelyou 
in the position of secretary to the President is $14 a 
day. For identically the same work for the president of 
a corporation—a great railroad, for example—Loeb’s 
salary would be $70 a day. When Loeb leaves the 
White House—possibly to quit politics forever—on the 
fourth of March, 1909, he will be equipped for a posi- 
tion requiring the highest executive ability, equipped 
for a position paying a wage of $500 a week. For Loeb 
has sat in the biggest national and international games. 
He knows every man on the world’s political 
chess-board, and he can play the game with 


troubling the President with them, because Loeb has 
been with Mr. Roosevelt long enough to know exactly 
what Mr. Roosevelt himself would do. Locb saves the 
President twenty-four hours of extra work each day. 
Loeb succeeds thus in becoming a perfect secretary, 
because he cares for the case itself, not for the mere 
documents in the case. That superintendent of the 
publishing house knew that if he went to the certain 
Assistant Postmaster-General, the first and only thing 
he would be asked for would be the documents in the 
case. The case itself would have been regarded as of 
secondary importance—‘** Give us the documents.’’ The 
documents would have been passed from one official to 


answered. And from that day to this Loeb trusts that 
reporter for the yellowest of papers far more than he 
trusts some of the representatives of papers of more 
sombre hue. 

The muck-rakers ? Loeb has no more use for muck- 
rakers than he has for motor-cars. If you are looking 
just for muck, for the mere sake of muck, don’t go to 
Loeb. Go to some one less optimistic. _Loeb knows 
where the muck is, better than the rakers. But he 
also knows that one pig-sty doesn’t defile the whole 
farm. 

No! Loeb will have none of the motor-cars. Pre- 
fers a horse. He was in the West— Yellowstone Park 

—on a month’s vacation a few weeks ago. 
And he was on a horse. 





or in behalf of the biggest players on earth. 

Loeb is the Pooh-Bah of the administra- 
tion. He is the President’s second self, 
Roosevelt’s alter ego, the chief magistrate’s 
Boswell. Also, one United States Senator 
said: ‘‘ Loeb is the best press agent any 
President ever had.’’ 

Loeb is Stonewall Loeb, standing between 
the President and the importunate, standing 
also between President and press. Loeb is 
a politician in every vein—politician of the 
ideal school of citizenship of which Roose- 
velt is the schoolmaster. Is there any 
professional politician whose advice on polit- 
ical matters the President respects more 
than he does Loeb’s? The President re- 
cently made Loeb a present of a copy of a 
‘*Life of Alexander Hamilton.’’ On the 
fly-leaf is written : ‘‘To William Loeb, Jr., 
my friend and fellow-politician. Theodore 
Roosevelt.’’ 

Is the President about to take a journey 
in order to deliver an address at any place 
or to inspect the inter-oceanic canal? Loeb 
attends to the arrangements, relieving the 
President of the task of considering the 
ways and means. Although he also takes 
broad views of things, the secretary is at 
home amid details. Nothing is overlooked 
or neglected by him. The efficiency he has 
shown in multifarious labors has proved him 
to be one of the best “‘all-around’’ men 
who ever dealt with public affairs. He is 








Last year, on the presidential Western 
hunting trip, Loeb had his headquarters 
fourteen miles from Mr. Roosevelt’s camp. 
The camp could be reached by Loeb only 
over a killing trail. He had to do it ona 
horse. One morning, while making prepara- 
tions in his tent for his first visit to his 
chief, he overheard two guides outside talk- 
ing. ‘‘Shall we give the tenderfoot the 
dude horse ?’’ said one,’ 

*“Yes; finest mount in the outfit, of 
ccurse !’’ replied the other guide. And both 
guffawed. 

Loeb mounted the ‘‘ dude horse’’ know- 
ing he was up against it. He was, indeed. 
The trot of that animal would have split a 
Colossus of Rhodes intwo. Loeb at last 
made the horse lope. Then he saw his way 
to get even with the two guides. He loped 
the whole fourteen miles over that killing 
trail. And the guides had to lope too. . At 
the Roosevelt camp the guides dismounted, 
panting, looking daggers at the ‘‘tender- 
foot.’’ 

Next day Loeb cantered the fourteen 
miles back to his headquarters. So did the 
guides, grumbling to themselves. And the 
next day Loeb went again to the Roosevelt 
camp—loping all the way. At the end of 
the fifth day of constant, merciless canter- 
ing the two guides approached Loeb as 
though they were a formal committee, 








one of the busiest of men. Instead of hav- 
ing an eight-hour day he is lucky if he gets 
eight hours for himself out of the twenty- 
four. And this is much like the story of 
every other successful man. 

Loeb is Pooh-Bah! He is greater in the adminis- 
tration than any one Cabinet minister, any five Con- 
gressmen, any ten bureau heads. ' Greatest in the sense 
of being closest to the seat of the mighty. Closest 
in counsel and confidence of the President who does 
things. 

Loeb is the President’s watchman. No secret- 
service man can equal him in that job. In a grave 
conference, a lowering of Loeb’s eyelid is sufficient 
for the President to postpone his decision until he has 
a word with his watchman—who has probably discov- 
ered some important point or movement or motive 
that the President momentarily could not see. Talk 
about big games! Loeb sat cheek by jowl with the 
President in the Russian-Japanese peace game at Oys- 
ter Bay. His eyelid worked overtime. Can’t, write 
the story of Loeb’s part in that game for fifty years 
to come. ° 

Pooh-Bah Loeb! A diplomat, a reader of men, 
right hand of the President, connecting link between 
President and people, unofficial prime minister of the 
nation, wise man of the White House. Any man who 
has ever had dealings, or wished to have dealings, with 
the President will tell you that all this description of 
Loeb as a Pooh-Bah is true. 

Write to the President, Loeb answers. Ask of the 
President, it is Loeb’s ‘*‘ Yes’’ that grants, or his 
“*No”’ that refuses. Looking for office? You must 
look via Loeb. Do you desire aid of one of the de- 
partments in your business or personal matters? You 
go to Loeb. He telephones the department. That’s 
all. 

There are a thousand men'scattered throughout the 
States of this Union who know that the foregoing is 
true of Loeb. There is a father in Philadelphia. His 
son was murdered in Mexico. He wanted to see the 
President to get aid from the administration. Loeb 
managed the matter satisfactorily. If you want to 
see a grateful man who thinks Loeb the kindest, most 
sympathetic man in public life, go see Robert Ruther- 
ford, of Philadelphia. : 

There was a superintendent of a mammoth publish- 
ing house in New York. He needed immediate relief 
from a certain Assistant Postmaster-General. An in- 
justice had been done. The superintendent wanted the 
wrong righted. He took the first train to Washington, 
called on Loeb, and asked to see the President. 
““ Needn’t trouble the President,’’ said Loeb. And 
he telephoned. The superintendent returned to New 
York a happy man, and said to his employers : 

*“Loeb! If all the men in Washington were as 
human, as broad-gauged, as prompt and plain and 
placid as he, things wouldn’t be bound up in so much 
red-tape.’’ 

Loeb disposes of a hundred matters a day without 


WILLIAM LOEB, JR., 


The able and efficient secretary to the President, consulting with his chief. 
Pictortal News Company. 


another, ‘‘ remarks ’’ would have been written with 
great care on the back of each of the papers, they 
would have been filed away point-device, weeks, per- 
haps, would have elapsed before the red-tape-loving 
Assistant Postmaster-General would have decided the 
matter. Loeb saw at once that the case was not one 
of documents, but one calling for action on the spot. 
So he closed the incident, by telephone, in two minutes. 
No red tape. No documents. Just the common sense 
of the most successful private secretary in the world. 

The President’s mail? It is really Loeb’s mail. 
You should see it. Hundreds upon hundreds of letters 
aday. Hundreds of letters the President cannot see 
for lack of time. Scores of letters Loeb himself can- 
not read for lack of time—letters read only by one of 
the assistant secretaries. 

With the publication of any story that increases 
Loeb’s mail, Loeb despairs. Once when the President 
went off on a trip he left Loeb a lot of slips con- 
taining his autograph, stating that the slips were for 
those who asked. Loeb mentioned the incident toa 
reporter. The reporter rushed into print. Loeb’s 
mail a few days later was too big for the regular White 
House mail-bag. Loeb later was seen whispering in 
the ear of that print-rushing reporter, and it was 
noticed that the reporter’s face became slowly sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of contrition. 

The publication of this story in LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
will increase Loeb’s mail within a week by hundreds 
of letters. It’s always so, when some one does Loeb 
the unkindness to tell the people what it means to be 
secretary to the President. There was a Loeb article 
published, by syndicate, some months ago, in 800 dif- 
ferent newspapers. Poor Loeb! His friends and well- 
wishers, from the Rio Grande to Alaska and from the 
Penobscot to the Pacific, wrote him, either inclosing a 
copy of the article, or saying, ‘‘Did you see it?’’ 
Courtesy required an answer to every one of those 
zealous admirers. So don’t think Loeb is hankering 
for one line of publicity more than is thrust upon him 
by his official duties—for he has no such hanker. 

The way Loeb handles newspaper men! He handles 
a score or more of representatives of the press every 
day of his life. He trusts them all till he knows 
better and he knows when not to trust, mighty 
quickly. Once a newspaper man has Loeb’s onfidencce 
that man gets his wires, his telephones, his letters, all 
answered immediately, and Loeb will see that man any 
and every time he calls. 

Onc: in his own house Loeb talked freely with a re- 
porter f » a very yellow paper on many solemn sub- 


jects. The next day he met that reporter on the street. 
**Oh!’’ said Loeb, ‘‘ Last night—you know—nothing 
doing !’’ 


“* We were smoking together,’’ was all the reporter 


saying: ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Secretary, all we 
want to tell you is that you’re no tender- 
foot—we’re the tenderfeet. And we’ll just 
go out of business altogether if you insist 
on one day more riding over that——- —— 

trail as if you were going to a fire in a city.”’ 

Now that’s Loeb’s way in Washington. He plays 
the administration game with his eyes wide open for 
the ‘‘ dude horses ’’ offered to the President by states- 
men and politicians. He has his own way of changing 
the gait of ‘‘dude horses’’ to make them ride easier. 
And the guides of politics who back up the ‘‘dude 
horses ’’ as the “‘ finest mounts in the outfit ’’—there’s 
more than a few such guides throughout the country 
who find themselves utterly without political mounts. 
They walk. Loeb, in the saddle, chuckles. The un- 
horsed guides are obliged to confess that they are 
political tenderfeet. 

Yes, Loeb is the Pooh-Bah of the administration. 
He does more kind acts for more people than any othér 
one man in the United States. That’s because his 
motto is’: ‘‘ To have a friend, be a friend.’’ And if 
ever Loeb turns you down, sir, think twice before you 
accuse him of being unbrotherly. For when he re- 
fuses you, even as when he grants your request, he is 
keeping some one as a friend, because he is being a 
friend to that some one. That some one is the Pres- 


ident. 
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In Memoriam. 


LA SALLE A. MAYNARD. 
Died in Monrovia, Cal., November 8th, 1906. 
E sought no holy grai! in ancient ways, 
Nor dreamed of things beyond the realm of truth, 
But in his dauntless love for right, forsooth, 
He knew no middle path, no devious maze, 
No soft retreat from bitter blame or praise ; 
And yet within his heart no tender youth 
Could feel or know as much of pity, ruth, 
Or watch the restless world with brighter gaze. 
So all his few but fruitful years of thought, 
Of purpose great and altruistic aim, 
A harvest richer far than what he sought 
Will yield and set a halo o’er his name 
That ne’er will fade while goodness holds a place 
And modest virtue shines a star of grace. 


HOMER ForT. 
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A Delicious Drink. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A TEASPOONFUL added to a glass of water and su- 
gar to suit invigorates and refreshes. 
- eo 


50 Years’ Supremacy. 


.THE supremacy of Borden’s products is due to 50 
years’ scientific education of dairymen and employés 
with a fixed purpose to supply only the BEST. Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated- 
Cream fill every milk requirement. 
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Uncle Sam’s Christmas Bargain Sale 


VERY ONE occasionally hears of a letter or pack- 
age being miscarried in the mail and eventually 
finding its way to the dead-letter office at Washing- 
ton, and unless personally interested, no further 
thought is given to the incident. But if one remem- 
bers that these mishaps are occurring in more than 
ten thousand post-offices, then what in each instance 
is a trivial matter becomes a serious problem to the 
government on the final disposition of the mis-sent 
articles. The Pust-office Department has devised the 
scheme of selling the accumulation of each year at 
auction. Bids for the privilege of conducting the sale 
are received and the contract awarded to the lowest 
bidder. The goods are disposed of about the middle 
of December, thereby giving bargain-hunters an op- 
portunity to secure Christmas presents for a trivial 
sum. It takes the department several 
months to prepare for the auction, the re- 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


ferent parts of the country. Another parcel was made 
up of twenty cheap pocket-knives, and still another 
contained a small typewriter, which was intended for a 
resident of Tokio, Japan. A bicycle tire was sold 
alone. Thirty pieces of music were known as one lot. 
Ninety-two rosaries were auctioned off in bulk, and 
two beautiful mink skins caused spirited bidding. 
Six gas-lighters, twa canes, and several whips formed 
the contents of another bundle. 

Electrotypes were numerous, which is explained by 
their being ordered by country newspapers and not 
arriving by a certain time were refused, and the send- 
ers would not pay return postage. These were placed 
in large boxes and brought eight cents per pound. Iron 
patterns were sold as junk. More than half a peck of 
false teeth sent by mail this year failed to reach their 


slippers. When asked how one was lost and not the 
other, a clerk explained that some had slipped from 
packages and others had started to foreign countries 
as samples. [frish girls are famous for sending home 
presents, and shoes and slippers are their favorite 
gifts. A single shoe or stocking may be sent as a 
sample at a cheaper rate than a pair, and these girls 
think that by sending one at a time they are cheating 
Uncle Sam. The packages are opened in New York, 
and letters are frequently found inside, reading some- 
what after this fashion : 


“DEAR KATIE: I am getting ahead of the United States govern- 
ment by sending you one slipper at a time. It goes as a sample that 
way. I will send the other in a few days. 

** Yours, LIzzIkE.”” 


The package is marked ‘‘ Condemned,’’ and sent to 
the dead-letter office. If Lizzie’s address is inclosed 
she will pay first-class postage for the re- 
turn of the slipper on account of the letter 





ceipts of which are about eight thousand 
dollars annually. 

Most of the articles to be sold were 
undelivered because the wrappings contain- 
ing the addresses had entirely disappeared 
in the mail bags. This is generally due to 
the careless manner in which they were tied 
up by the sender, but in some instances the 
wrappers are worn off by rubbing against 
one another in the mail pouches. Hundreds 
of gifts addressed to foreign countries fail 
to reach their destination on account of 
insufficient postage, as all foreign mail 
must start with postage fully prepaid, and, 
as the name and address of the sender are 
unknown, the law requires that it be sent 
to the dead-letter office. Others are mis- 
directed, or the parties to whom they were 
sent refused to receive them. 

Between forty and forty-five thousand 
package sturn up at the dead-letter office 
each year without the least evidence about 
them to indicate their ownership. They 








found inside. The residence, however, is 
not often given. A few days later the other 
slipper arrives, but they may not get in the 
same package at the sale, as matching shoes 
is not an easy task. When asked if the law 
imposing a fine of ten dollars for sending 
letters in packages of second- or third-class 
mail matter was enforced in these cases, the 
superintendent said that the law was virtu- 
ally a dead letter as to mail reaching this 
office. ‘ 

The contents of more than twenty-six 
thousand packages. of unclaimed mail were 
on sale this year in the miscellaneous class. 
Newspapers found without wrappers were 
sold as waste paper or destroyed. The book 
class contained twelve hundred and ninety- 
three packages, which included six thousand 
volumes. Many of these were handsomely 
bound and were intended as Christmas gifts 
last year. The greater part of the money 
accruing from the sales comes from the fine- 
jewelry class. A large number of engage- 








include everything from iron hammers to 
hairpins. Each package is carefully ex- 
amined, and if no clew to the sender is 
found it is sent to the eighth floor of the 
department, where it is filed away until a 
year has elapsed. Medicines are not kept, and thou- 
sands of bottles are annually emptied into the ashes, 
which in turn are dumped into the Potomac River. 

Two rooms on the top floor of the post-office build- 
ing are filled with these odd bundles. The public is not 
admitted here ; and two clerks—one of them a colored 
man—classify the packages, the work being done be- 
hind locked doors. The articles are divided into three 
classes—miscellaneous, books, and fine jewelry. The 
stuff to be sold is done up in packages by a force of 
clerks ; and, respecting the miscellaneous class, the 
department aims to have each parcel worth at least 
one dollar. Several articles are generally put in one 
bundle, the contents of which are selected with some 
care, with the view of making the mmore attractive to 
the purchasers. If anything is damaged it is noted in 
the two-hundred-page catalogues which are furnished 
to the buyers. Everything is sold by number; and 
this year, when the auctioneer offered No. 3,522, the 
package contained one infant’s long-train dress, in- 
fant’s cap, cheap sack, small table cover, six yards of 
mosquito netting, and a pair of woman’s damaged 
gloves—six articles which very likely came from dif- 


CONFIDENTIAL CLERK PREPARING BOXES FOR THE SALE—-EACH OF THE 
Miller. 


BOXES CONTAINS $1,000 WORTH OF JEWELRY. Mrs. C. R. 


destination. These were carefully examined, and if 
any gold could be found they were taken apart, and 
the precious metal extracted and sold as dental gold. 
Each year many of the prizes given by a large coffee 
firm in redeeming coupons find their way to the mis- 
cellaneous class. The firm is notified before the sale, 
and twenty dollars for return postage on articles is 
annually sent to the department. However, they re- 
fuse to take back bread- or butcher-knives and fancy 
necklaces, in consequence of. which several packages 
of one hundred bread-knives, to which were added one 
thousand dozen hairpins, were offered. Last year 
five hundred prize necklaces were sold for five dollars. 
Prize butcher-knives went in lots of twenty-five, 
to which something else had been added to insure the 
sale. Cheap jewelry was often sold by the bushel. 
Perhaps the strangest thing in the whole sale was the 
odd shoes and stockings. A number of these were put 
in one lot and found ready buyers among shoemakers, 
who secured them for a trifling sum, and will make the 
other shoes. Lot No. 6,480 contained twenty-nine in- 
fants’ odd shoes, eight odd slippers, nine odd zephyr 
stockings, nine child’s odd shoes, and four child’s odd 
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ment and wedding rings miscarry, and who 
will venture to tell what sorrow and mis- 
understandings—even tragedies—their non- 
delivery may have caused? Many of these 
rings are engraved with initials or mottoes. 
They are sold separately, and their quality of gold in 
karats is given in the catalogue. Twelve small dia- 
monds and several gold nuggets were among the jewel- 
ry. The last thing offered was a lady’s fine gold 
watch, diamond studded. In all, about eighteen hundred 
pieces of good jewelry in four hundred and thirty-nine 
lots were sold. 

The.auction always attracts a throng of people, and 
often the jam is so great that the police have to be 
called in to thin out the crowd. Women predominate, 
and their bidding is particularly spirited where em- 
broidered centrepieces or drawn thread-work is con- 
cerned. The terms of the sale are cash on delivery, 
and packages in the miscellaneous or jewelry class will 
not be opened. Books, however, may be examined. 
A record is kept by number of every article sold, and 
should the owner turn up within four years he is given 
the amount of money his property brought. This, 
however, rarely occurs. The packages are placed in 
large boxes preparatory to being hauled to the auction- 
rooms, and for months before the sale the corridors on 
the top floor of the post-office building resemble the 
shipping department of a large store. 

















CLERK, BEHIND LOCKED DOORS, CLASSIFYING PACKAGES OF 
UNCLAIMED MAIL. 
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A TRUCKFUL OF UNCLAIMED MAIL ON ITS WAY TO THE STORAGE 
ROOM, TO BE HELD THERE FOR A YEAR. 
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««BEST DISCIPLINED BATTALION IN THE ARMY’? DISBANDED. 


(x), THE COMMANDER, WHO EXPRESSED THE ABOVE OPINION, AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, COLORED TROOPS, WHO WERE DISMISSED 
FROM THE SERVICE IN DISGRACE BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BECAUSE THEY WOULD NOT EXPOSE THE MEN IMPLICATED IN A 
RIOT AND MURDER AT BROWNSVILLE, TEX.— Photograph by O. W 


MAJOR CHARLES W. PENROSE 


Waterman. 























A SUPERB NEW BATTLE-SHIP AND HER FORCE OF FIGHTING MEN. 


GRAND GROUP OF THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP “ CONNECTICUT,” NUMBERING SEVEN HUNDRED EFFICIENT DEFENDERS OF THE FLAG. 
oe Copyright, 1906, by Enrique Muller. 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT PONCE-—-BELL IN MID-AIR FILLED WITH PRESIDENT AND PARTY ENTERING THE GROUNDS OF THE MILITARY 
SCHOOL-GIRLS WHO GREETED THE PRESIDENT.— Haeselbarth. BARRACKS AT CAYEY.—Haeselharth 



































MILITARY ESCORT OF THE PRESIDENT, AT SAN JUAN, LINED UP ON ALLEN STREET. A BEVY OF LADIES AT PONCE BIDDING THE PRESIDENT WELCOME, 


Haeselbarth. Haeselbarth. 
































THE DISTINGUISHED VISITOR LANDING AT PONCE, AND SHAKING HANDS WITH POSTMASTER MILLER. PALACE AT SAN JUAN HANDSOMELY DECORATED IN 


Spear Brothers. THE PRESIDENTS HUNOR.— Laeselbarth, 
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FORMALLY ED TO THE ISLAND ON THE BALCONY OF THE PONCE CITY HALL—PRESIDENT IN JVERNOR WINTHROP FACING THE FRONT IN BACKGROUND.— Phipps, 
THE PRE’ SNT’S MEMORABLF {T TO PORTO RICO, 
PLEAS INCIDENTS AND T HTFUL SCENES CONNEC ITH OUR CHIEF MAGISTRATE’S ENTHUSIASTIC 


POPULAR RECEPTIO? «HE ISLAND. 
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Belasco’s Bright New Leading Woman a Misfit 


AS 


~O FIRMLY has the name of Belasco been associated 

with. success that when a new play is produced 
under his direction a spirit of pleasant anticipation 
pervades the army of theatre-goers, and even the 
critics, usually finicky and hard to please, carry with 
them only soft lead in the pencils with which they 
write their impressions of the entertainment. te- 
cently a new play and a new star added to the little 
coterie of Belasco’s famous leading women have created 
a double attraction on the boards of the Forty-second 
Street playhouse in New York. Once more Mr. Be- 
lasco has chosen his native California as a background 
for his beautiful pictures, and this time he has torn 
a leaf from the early history of the Golden West. 

Mr. Belasco is a great artist. He is not only won- 
derfully skillful in painting a picture which, to the 
great majority, rings true in every detail, but also 
wonderful, as a rule, in training his actors and ac- 
tresses to portray the parts which have been written for 
them. ‘‘ The Rose of the Rancho,’’ which has created 
only favorable criticism in New York, was first written 
by Edward Walton Tully, a Californian, and was pro- 
duced under the management of -Manager Harry 
Bishop, in San Francisco. There it closed after a 
week of unqualified failure. But under the manipula- 
tion of Mr. Belasco, of ‘‘Du Barry ’’ and ‘7 


Zaza 
fame, the flimsily constructed melodrama has_blos- 
somed forth into a play which, while it does not thrill, 
nor particularly impress, cannot fail to please even 
the most critical with its superb pictures, its riot of 
color, and its pretty little love story. 

No country in the world is more adapted to romance, 
literary or dramatic, than is California, with its trop- 
ical jungle of flowers, its rose-trees, which from a 
single trunk grow and spread over an entire patio. 
Belasco might take a single board from the floor, or a 
tile from the roof, of the old custom-house at Mon- 
terey, where the American flag was first raised in 
1847, and where General Sherman and his troops 
danced the fandango with coquettish seforitas, and 
write a successful play around it, so full of the dra- 
matic is every stick and stone, and so saturated with 
romance is the very air which floats in from the 
Pacific—romance not confined to any one part, but 
extending from one end of California to the other. 

To those who do not know their California well, and 
are not familiar with the Spanish or Mexican Juanitas 
and Don Luises, of either pure or mixed blood, ‘‘ The 
Rose of the Rancho,”’ like ‘‘ The Girl of the Golden 
West,’’ appears a perfect picture, animated with per- 
fect types ; but to the native Californian the Belasco 
plays of the far West are simply superb paintings of 
any far-West country held together with interesting 
stories. Not that ‘‘The Rose of the Rancho’’ is 
not entertaining—it is, although, unlike a Pinero or a 
Shaw play, one sits through the second act, knowing 
perfectly well what is to come, and, with the hero, 
one waits patiently and unworried for the United 
States troops which are to rout the unscrupulous Kin- 
kaid and his men. 

The plot is not a new one. In the production of 
‘*Ramona,’’ a dramatization of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
book of that name, the same bit of history, with the 
exception that the Indians, in place of the Spaniards, 
were robbed of their homes, roused enthusiasm among 
the critics of Los Angeles, where the play was pro- 
duced. One cannot well afford, however, to miss see- 
ing ‘‘ The Rose of the Rangho,’’ for the lovely garden 
of the mission at San Juan, with its trellised arches, 
its wealth of flowers, the cacti, the exquisite picture, 
animated with senoras and their daughters in mantillas 
wending their way to the chapel at the bidding of the 
mission bells-—a scene filled with the poetry of color 
and sound, and set in the wistful dreaminess of tropi- 
cal atmosphere is alone worth the price of admission. 

But an inconsistency which jars is the fact that, 
although men, women, and children are supposed to 
be Spanish, the Father Antonio, excellently well sus- 
tained in every other way by Frank Lossee, speaks a 
perfect Engiish, the ultra-Spanish mother of Juanita 
also speaks with the purest English accent, the lover, 
Don Luis de la Torre--a real Spaniard, by the way 
reads his lines with an accent, and little Juanita her- 
self, half Yankee and half Spanish, finds it necessary 
to speak with a decided accent, but an accent which 
suggests Japanese or French as much as it does Span- 
ish. Should any of the cast speak pure English it 
would seem that the half-Yankee girl would do so. 
The majority of the minor characters are played by 
genuine Spanish actors, and, with the usual Belasco 
attention to detail, the supernumeraries are also Span- 
ish. In writing about the play, one critic said, and 
truly, “‘‘The Rose of the Rancho’ is not a master, 
piece, but it is something like a banquet, and every 
taste will find something to its liking.’’ 

Of the new Belasco leading woman, Miss Frances 
Starr, there is much to say.. The mos* salient point 
is, perhaps, that she is about the only actress on the 
boards to-day who has succeeded in flying from the 
lowest rung of the ladder to the prominence of becom- 
ing a successful star in a metropolitan production in 
just five years. Miss Starr’s career has been little 
short of meteoric, and she is deserving of all the praise 
which has come to her, not for her portrayal of 
Juanita, but for her steady flight from one company 
to another, always a step higher, and for reaching in 


A CALIFORNIA CRITIC SEES 


By Harriet Quimby 


so short a time an enviable degree of success, all ap- 


parently without any of the usual handicaps which’ 


beset the paths of dramatic stars long before they 
reach New York. 

Miss Starr was undoubtedly born under a lucky 
planet. She is young, winsome, graceful, and in some 
lines very clever. That she lacks the power to por- 
tray Juanita, the haughty, capricious, passionate- 
natured Spanish girl, may be due to her youth, but it is 
more likely her temperament, for it would take a Calvé 
to reach out over the footlights and compel sympathy, 
where Miss Starr arouses only admiration for the pretty 
picture she makes in her Spanish dress. Miss Starr 
is singularly lacking in magnetism, and there is no 
depth of character suggested in her interpretation of 
the half- Yankee, half-Spanish girl, a combination which 
exists and is known by the hundred in California. 
While Miss Starr is not Spanish in any way, she is, 
nevertheless, a pleasing character throughout the play, 
and her dancing in the fandango scene is delightful. 

Miss Starr is an Albany, N. Y., girl. Her story is 
so different from that of the usual successful player 
that it is a pleasure to write it, and to know that there 
is, after all, such a thing as success without the ever- 
lasting struggle which mars the earlier years of almost 
every exponent of dramatic or any other art before he 
or she gains recognition. 

With a notion that she wanted to go upon the stage, 
Miss Starr applied one day to Frederick Bond, of the 
Leland Opera House stock company of Albany. She 
was given a trial ina small part. She ‘* made good.”’ 
The following week—and this was all without previous 
study or any preparation whatever—she was given a 
more important réle. Again she was satisfactory both 
‘to management and to the public. Before the season 
was over she was the leading ingénue of the company. 
The following season her ambition led her to New 
York, the scene of many heartbreaks along the Rialto, 
and many a hall-bedroom tragedy enacted by heroines 
who came to the great city just as Miss Starr came, 
without friends and without an overplus of money, in 
search of an engagement. Miss Starr applied to the 
Murray Hill Stock Theatre, and two days after her 
first application made in New York she was sent for 
and was given a small part at the above playhouse. 
Before the season was over she was the leading 
ingénue of the Murray Hill company. Her next suc- 
cess was in San Francisco, under the management of 
Frederick Belasco, brother of David Belasco. After a 
few months in that city she returned to New York to 
become a member of Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre 
Company. From thereshe was engaged on two differ- 
ent occasions as leading woman for David Warfield in 
**The Music Master’’ Later she was selected by Mr. 
Belasco for the part which she is now playing. 

A career like this of repeated successes under dif- 
ferent managements and before various audiences is 
little short of marvelous, and it would suggest a future 
of unusual brilliancy, especially if the young lady re- 
mains under the management of Mr. Belasco, who, 
with the exception of this one play, in which it seems 
to me he has made an injudicious selection of his Span- 





The Man in Black. 


E laid the tinkling banjo down 
Upon the cotton’s snow, 
And buckled on a cartridge belt 
To meet the foreign foe. 
His wife was weeping at the door, 
His children called him back— 
He only heard the bugles blow, 
The gallant man in black, 


HROUGH pelting rain and scorching sun 
He marched without complaint, 
Though morning found him stiff and sore, 
And evening left him faint. 
In homesick dreams he saw again 
His old familiar shack, 
But followed still the starry flag, 
The loyal man in black. 


E felt the barbed and cruel wire 
In fields of steaming mud, 
He stopped to slake his burning thirst 
At rivers red with blood ; 
And charging through the leaden storm 
That could not turn him back, 
Upon the hill at San Juan 
He fell—the man in black. 


EMEMBERING how in other years 
The white, man set him free, 

‘He gave in turn his humble life 
For Cuba’s liberty. 

Around the camp-fires of the stars 
Where heroes bivouac, 

I know that he has found a place, 
The faithful man in black. 


HEN Gabriel calls the muster-roll 
In lands beyond the sky, 

And soldiers brave, of every time 

And every race, reply, 
Lo! he will say when he has seen 

That mighty army stack 
Its guns beside che pearly gates, 
“Pass in, oh, man in black !” 

MINNA IRVING. 


HER 


ish girl, has been able to bring out all that there is 
dramatic in an actor’s nature. 

During a chat with the writer Miss Starr stated 
that she could neither realize nor understand her suc- 
cess. Of course she felt that she would sometime 
achieve success, but she did not dream of its coming 
sosoon. ‘‘ Mr. Belasco has a faculty of bringing out 
all that is good in one,’’ she said. ‘*‘He has patience 
and understanding to a wonderful degree, but the com- 
pelling force which is felt by all who come under his 
direction is love. He loves his work, he loves the 
people who work for him, and from the stage hands 
up his people love and respect him. He has a nature 
which inspires one to do his best, and it is a pleasure 
to try to please him. Why, after a siege of eight 
solid weeks of rehearsal of ‘The Rose,’ there was 
one final rehearsal which lasted from ten o’clock one 
morning until ten the next, with intermissions only 
for something to eat. Yet, tired as we all were, there 
was not one of us who would not willingly have re- 
hearsed again and without complaint had he asked it. 
If there is the least bit of talent in one I am sure 
that he would bring it out to the best advantage.’’ 

When asked as to her ambitions, Miss Starr replied 
that she had a secret ambition to play a part which, 
before she knew Mr. Belasco, she would think it 
wicked to even dream of, because it was so far beyond 
her powers ; but now she had come to think that, with 
his supervision and encouragement, she could play it. 
Juliet, | hazarded, but she shook her head and laughed. 

Miss Starr is charmingly girlish and unaffected, 
and in an ingénue part on the stage she would be 
dainty and altogether admirable. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Belasco will cast her ina part to which she can 
do justice and which will do her justice. In the Ethel 
Barrymore part of Captain Jinks she would be an in- 
stant success, or in any play of like character ; but for 
a part like Juanita, with a suggestion of the tragic 
nature which lies under every Latin skin, she is not, 
and never will be, convincing. 


A Mine with Two Tunnels. 


At EMPIRE, COL., on the line of the Colorado and 

Southern Railroad—or, to be exact, two miles 
above the town of Empire—the Charter-Raton Min- 
ing and Milling Company is engaged in boring 
two parallel tunnels to intersect the two great veins 
which cross its property, the Charter and the Raton 
lodes. Not a great many people outside the State 
know about the splendid work this concern is doing, 
for trumpets sounded not at the birth of the enterprise 
a couple of years ago, and the daily reports of the 
miners’ blasts have found no answering echoes in glow- 
ing write-ups or Sunday advertisements. 

Still, during the two years which measure the life of 
this lusty mining youngster it has gone ahead with its 
work, and upon enduring foundations has erected, or is 
engaged in constructing, a mining superstructure which 
is destined to make old Empire live again in mining 
history. Empire, like many another mining camp, has 
a history ; indeed, the gulch of Empire almost antedates 
the record of any other spot in Colorado. The camp 
is in the boundaries of the Union Mining district, 
organized in the spring of 1860 by a band of pros- 
pectors from Spanish Bar. The previous August 
(1860), says General Frank Hall in his ‘‘ History of 
Colorado, ’’ two men, Edgar Freeman and H. C. Cowles, 
two of the most persistent prospectors that ever 
shouldered a pick, climbed over the mountains from 
the diggings about Central City and dropped down 
into the valley of Empire. In prospecting they found 
two bits of wire-gold in the float from Eureka Moun- 
tain. Further research revealed gold in paying quanti- 
ties. Their secret soon became an open proclamation 
when the usual crowds began to pour in. 

Then placers were discovered in Silver Mountain, 
and found to be exceedingly rich in gold. Quartz mills 
were built, and some of them successfully worked. 
Many shafts were sunk on quartz lodes and a few 
tunnels begun. For a year or two, while the yields 
were satisfactory, Empire fairly outstripped any loca- 
tion in the county. Thus was Empire born. But its 
life was but the flicker of a candle, to be extinguished 
by the rush of miners across the divide to the richer 
placers of California Gulch, and for years Empire lay 
moribund. Mining there has been and is productive 
of large returns, but not in the history of the camp 
has such an extensive mining enterprise been planted 
there as the Charter-Raton Mining and Milling Com- 
pany. This enterprise is the child of the brain of the 
great Colorado mining engineer, Mr. Charles H. Mor- 
ris, of Georgetown, but the funds have been supplied 
through the efforts of Mr. Louis B. Jones, of New 
York, the company’s secretary-treasurer, and Mr. M. 
Parish-Watson, the president, who is a wealthy New 
York merchant.. One of the things the writer learned 
during a recent visit to Empire is, that right on the 
spot where the Charter-Raton people are erecting a 
big power plant the first gold was discovered by 
Cowles and Freeman. 

The writer suggests that interested parties write 
without much delay to L. B. Jones, secretary of the 
ae. Suite 1045, 42 Broadway, New York City, 
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PAULINE HALL, STARRING IN VAUDEVILLE 
ON THE KEITH-PROCTUR CIRCUIT. 
Otto Sarony Company. 


VALESKA SURATT, AS THE GIBSON GIRL, 
IN “THE BELLE OF MAYFAIR.” 
Harris & Ewing. 














FRANCES STARR, WHO HAS MADE A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS AS “ JUANITA,” IN 
“THE ROSE OF THE RANCHO,” AT THE BELASCO THEATRE. 


Misses Selby. See opposite page. 
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CHRISTIE MAC DONALD, AS “JULIA” IN “THE 
BELLE OF MAYFAIR.” — Otto Sarony Company. 


RITA ABBOTT, ON TOUR WITH “ THE PRINCE 
OF PILSEN.”—Stanford Studio. 



































“THE MAN OF THE HOUR,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE—THE MAYOR REFUSES TO SCENE FROM “ THE GREAT DIVIDE,” AT THE PRINCESS THEATRE—“ RUTH ” (MARGARET 
SIGN THE STREET RAILROAI BILL.— White. ANGLIN) AND THE DESPERADOES (HENRY MILLER AT THE DOOR).—Hail. 


FAVORITES BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS THAT PLEASE NEW YORKERS IN THESE HOLIDAY TIMES. 
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Fatal Defects of the Sherman Anti-trust Law . 


HE FATAL defect of the Sherman anti-trust law 
is that it does not clearly define the crime to which 
it attaches a punishment. It makes criminal “‘ every 
contract, combination, etc., in restraint of trade or 
commerce among thé several States or with foreign 
nations.’’ Since many trade agreements in restraint 
of trade are not injurious, but beneficial, to the public, 
and neither inherently nor consequentially criminal, it 
penalizes by this general definition both good and bad 
acts--agreements which are a public benefit as well 
as those which are a public evil. If competitors agree 
to compete only in the sale of pure, as distinguished 
from adulterated goods, such an agreement, though in 
restraint of trade, is of great public benefit. 

When the object of a contract in restraint of trade 
is to preserve high standards in products, to prevent 
deception in sales, or to prevent waste and loss by avoi- 
ing the over-stocking of localities with perishable mer- 
chandise like fruits and meats, where the demand ina 
given time cannot possibly eaual the supply, such a 
contract is a public benefit. The contract in restraint 
, of trade which has for its object the extorting of an 
unreasonable price is the one which the law should 
seek out and punish. But the Sherman anti-trust law, 
by including all agreements in restraint of trade as 
criminal, has made the law difficult to enforce, for the 
inclusion under any law of good and bad acts as equal- 
ly criminal inevitably discourages its enforcement. 
Agreements among competitors not to sell below cost 
may be of public benefit as preserving a larger area 
of reasonable competition. If under such an agree- 
ment large corporations do not sell below cost in par- 
ticular localities in order to destroy the local compet- 
itor, and thus be enabled later to exercise a monopoly 
and raise prices higher than ever, such an agreement 
would certainly not be injurious in the long run to the 
public. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that certain 
agreements in restraint of trade are for the purpose 
of preventing the destruction of competition ; they aim 
to keep the smaller business concerns in existence. 
Business men sometimes combine simply to exist, not 
to extort. It is for the reason that the Sherman anti- 
trust law classes as criminal beneficial agreements in re- 
straint of trade along with those which are unquestion- 
ably injurious, that for the sixteen years which have 
passed since it went into effect it has proved, practical- 
ly, afailure. It was enacted in 1890, as the cycle of na- 
tional prosperity was about to end, and had its origin 
in general conditions much similar to the present. In 
periods of prosperity often come the supreme efforts 
of the community to rectify the evils from which it 
suffers. As the law was passed sixteen years ago to 
correct industrial evils, now comes an effort to enforce 
it for the same purpose. In the meantime many of 
the States having’ passed laws modeled after the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, the efforts on the part of the na- 
tional administration to enforce it in connection with 
interstate business have their counterpart in similar 
efforts on the part of the States. 

I think it is generally recognized that but little in 
the way of practical results has been accomplished by 
the anti-trust crusade. Certainly there has been no 
change in railroad ownership and rate conditions in the 
Northwest as the result of the Northern Securities 
Company case, which is the most important of the re- 
cent cases brought under the Sherman anti-trust law. 
In its present form, too, the Sherman anti-trust law 
encourages the constant incorporation into larger con- 
cerns of any number of competing concerns less than 
the whole number, for by this means the result of any 
kind of trade agreement can be legally secured and 
certain powers legally exercised which the law now 
forbids. It is thus one of the worst enemies of com- 


By Charles G. Dawes 


petition, for it directly encourages the absorption by 
consolidation of troubiusome competitors. One reform 
needed in the law is a clearer definition of what shail 
constitute illegality in trade agreements and the ex- 
emption from its provisions of such agreements as are 
not injurious to trade, whether they may be in re- 
straint of trade or not. A law should no more assume 
that a trade agreement is criminal than the law as- 
sumes an individual guilty before trial. Under the 
law as it is at present the definitii 1 of the crime is 
left to judicial determination, and it has not yet been 
defined, but will only be defined as each case arises. 
The business community is, therefore, left in doubt 
as to what may constitute a crime under the law. 

















CHARLES G. DAWES, FORMER COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
AND A PROMINENT FINANCIER.— Morrison. 
The career of Charles G. Dawes is a shining example of American 


versatility and of invariable success. Born in Ohio in 1805, Mr. Dawes 


in due time passed through college and afterward was admitted to the 


Bar. Put he had also been a student of civil engineering, and so he 
became and acted for some time as chiet engineer of an Ohio railroad. 
Later he entered on the successful practice ot law, became interested 
in the gas business, took part in politics, and in 1896 had risen to be 
Illinois member of the Republican National Committee. Subse- 
quently he was appointed Comptroller ot the Currency by President 
McKinley, and held that office from 1897 to 1902, discharging its 
duties with ability and honor. Since 1902 he has been president of a 
leading trust company in Chicago, making his mark as a financier. 
Mr. Dawes is a very competent writer, and is the author of a valuable 
book on the banking system of the United States. 


This indefiniteness, introducing into business, as it 
does, an element of doubt and uncertainty as to trade 
agreements, operates to the disadvantage of the 
scrupulous business man and in favor of the un- 
scrupulous business man, and discourages the forma- 
tion of good trade agreements and encourages the for- 
mation of evil ones. ° 

Scrupulous business men desire to take no risks 
with the law, and refrain from such acts, but unscru- 
pulous business men break the law with more impu- 
nity, since, to include under any law good and bad acts 
as equally criminal makes its enforcement’ difficult. 


Real business malefactors would much prefer the 
status quo of the anti-trust law, which has been 
proved impracticable, to a law which can be generally 
enforced. The attempt to enforce this indefinite law, 
which gives necessarily such wide latitude and discre- 
tion to executive officers in their right to proceed 
against corporations and individuals, has created the 
appearance, at least, of favoritism in its application, 
and has resulted in a lack of uniformity in the treat- 
ment of cases arising under it. If real progress is to 
be made toward the solution of the vexed industriai 
problems which confront the nation, this law should 
be amended, as stated before, so as to clearly define 
what shall constitute illegality in trade agreements. 
In addition, it should be amended so that a trade 
agreement, whether an agreement in restraint of 
trade or not, may, prior to its consummation, be con- 
sidered by a commission in its relation to the public 
interest. Beneficial trade agreements should then be 
legally sustained and indorsed, and bad ones forbidden, 
and, if consummated, punished. 


A Gracious Christmas Charity. 


FEW MORE gracious charities than that of the 

Prison League of the Volunteers of America seek 
the support of a generous public. Its work at this 
season of the year appeals with particular force to the 
sympathies. Mrs. Ballington Booth, its president, 
keeps in touch with the families—frequently destitute, 
while the husband and father is ‘‘ doing time ’’——of her 
‘‘boys’’ in prison, and, through the league, is now 
trying to bring something of Christmas into these 
wretched households. Some pitiful cases of hardship 
are reported by the league’s agents of mothers who 
are bravely striving to keep their homes together in 
the face of ill-health and lack of employment. Gifts 
of money, clothing, and toys are all acceptable, and 
contributions may be sent to Mrs. Booth, at the head- 
quarters of the Volunteers of America, at No. 38 
Cooper Square, New York City. The books of the 
League are regularly audited, and receipts for all 
money received are given to contributors. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


ONE OF THE most important engineering feats of 

its day was the building of the great tubular 
bridge of the Grand Trunk Railway, across the St. 
Lawrence, near Montreal. Though well advanced at 
the time when our illustration was first published, it 
was not completed until 1860. The centre span was 
330 feet long, and each of the other twenty-four 220 
feet, its dimensions surpassing those of the Menai 
tubular bridge in Wales, theretofore the largest in the 
world. The Grand Trunk bridge was designed by 
Robert Stephenson, the eminent English engineer, and 
the contract price for its construction was £1,400,000. 
The masonry was so well laid, in spite of the heavy 
strain to which it was subjected during the ice-jams of 
the Canadian winters, that when the bridge was re- 
built in 1897-1899, as the Victoria Jubilee Bridge, the 
old piers were used for the support of the new 
structure. 

Chinese immigration to the Eastern States was in 
1856 so insignificant that a writer in LESLIE’sS 
WEEKLY commented upon the curious spectacle af- 
forded by the few Celestials who had been left almost 
destitute in New York by the stranding of a theatrical 
company. One of the poor heathens eked out a bare 
existence by peddling cigars, keeping a little stand, for 
the most part, in front of the “‘old brick church,”’ 
which in those days faced City Hall Park. 












































GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY TUBULAR BRIDGE, NEAR MONTREAL, ONE OF THE WONDERS OF ITS DAY. 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, December 2th, 1856, and copyrighted. 


CHINESE CIGAR-VENDER IN OLD NEW YORK STREETS.— Reproduced 
from Leslie’s Weekly, December 20th, 1856, and copyrighted. 
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Proofs of the Amazing Richness of the Victoria Chief 


WHat would be thought of an investment of thirty- 

five cents that would yield a return of nearly 
$200 ? Such things happen in the mining world. In 
what other industrial department are they recorded ? 
This is no fiction. Calumet and Arizona shares, which 
five years ago were selling at about thirty-five cents 
a share have recently risen to between $160 and $180, 
and a single dividend covers more than ten times the 
purcuase price of the shares by those who were on the 
inside in its early days. The rise in Nipissing within 
the last few months gave every purchaser from twenty 
to fifty times the amount of money he put in. The 
shares of Tramp Consolidated sold originally at twenty 
cents, and have recently been regarded as a bargain 
at $2. 

It is often said, and with truth, that mining invest- 
ments must be regarded as speculative from their very 
nature, because, until mines have been thoroughly de- 
veloped, no one can tell what they will produce. But 
when the development of a mine proves that the ore 
bodies are extensive, and when the assays show that 
the ore is rich, the profits roll in at such a prodigious 
rate that the investor is often transformed from pov- 
erty to wealth almost in a day. In view of these 
enormous profits, it is not surprising that men of wee!th 
who believe strictly in investments are more and more 
diverting their capital to the pursuit of good mining 
propositions. In the copper-field, especially, the effort 
of capitalists to secure promising mines is more notice- 


‘able than ever before. 


Good mines, many of them, are now being worked 
with profit, and every one of these was started under 
unpromising conditions. They were all regarded at 
first as doubtful propositions, and, for this reason, the 
shares had to be sold at any figure which would make 
them attractive to the speculative element. Just as 
soon as developments revealed their riches the specu- 
lative feature lessened, and the investrnent demand 
began ta appear. With the payment of dividends, 
speculation was eliminated and investment alone was 
considered. The sagacious investor will bear these 
facts in mind. 

I speak of these things to call attention to some no- 
ticeable facts about one of the most remarkable 
copper mines which this era of development has dis- 
closed. I refer to the Victoria Chief, near Engle, N. M. 
Heretofore statements regarding this property have 
been. those made by the management, and they have 
been of such an extraordinary character that many 
could hardly credit their truthfulness. The state- 
ments now made, and given to the public for the first 
time, are those of persons who have become share- 
holders purely for investrnent purposes, and who have 
taken pains to make a persona! examination of the 
mine. One of the strongest indorsements of the prop- 
erty comes from an eminent business man of New 
York City, Mr. George L. Crum, who is connected with 
the Equitable Life. After a personal visit to the Vic- 
toria Chief—a visit made to confirm the statements of 
the management—Mr. Crum promptly wrote the follow- 
ing letter. It is one of the strongest indorsements that 
could possibly be ziven. He says: 


85 CEDAR STREET, NEW YorK, N. Y., December 3d, 1906. . 
RoBertT H. Hopper, Esq., President Victoria Chief Copper Mining 
and Smelting Company, No. 100 Broadway, New York City. 


My dear Sir: While at the mines of the Victoria Chief Copper 
Mining and Smelting Company, located in the Caballos Mountains, 
Sierra County, New Mexico, October last, with my own hands I took 
from the main lodes of mineral of the several open cuts and tunnels, 
pieces of ore; placed each piece in an individual pouch and mailed 
them myself from the post-office at Engle, New Mexico, to the gentle- 
men whose names and addresses appear below, and who have been so 
considerate as to send me the official report of the assay of said ore. 
These ore samples were taken with but one object in view—as near 
as possible to obtain a fair general average. 

Mr. Theodore C. Ross, Elmira, N. Y., assayed by Charles S. Platt, 
29 Gold Street, New York City. Returned 45 per cent. copper. 

Mr. L. B. Stoddard, 17 State Street, New York, assayed by Rick- 
etts & Banks, 104 John Street. Returned 34.84 per cent. copper. 

Mr. R. Ellison, 120 Broadway, New York, assayed by Ledoux &Co., 
99 John Street, New York. Returned 33.23 per cent. copper. 

Mr. Harry M.°Kilborn, 9% Broadway, New York City, assayed by 
Charles S. Platt, 29 Gold Street. Returned 40 per cent. copper. 

Mr. George S. Scott, 85 Cedar Street, New York, assayed by Mr. 
Fred F. Hunt, 77 Pine Street, New York. Returned 26.66 per cent. 
copper. 

Dr. Orrin A. Clark, Long Branch, N. J., assayed by Charles S. 
Platt, 29 Gold Street, New York. Returned 39 per cent. copper. 

Mr. George W. Frost, Ithaca, N. Y., assayed at Cornell University, 
New York, by Mr. B.S. Cushman. Returned 30.50 per cent. copper, 
and indicated gold and silver. 

Mr. John B. Sexton, Long Branch, N. J., assayed by Charles S. 
Platt, New York City. Returned 26.50 per cent. copper. 

Mr..Edward C. Burgess, Produce Exchange, New York City, as- 
sayed by Mr. Fred F. Hunt, 77 Pine Street. Returned 32.38 per cent. 
copper. 

One brought from mines by Mr. George L. Crum, 85 Cedar Street, 
New York, assayed by Charles S. Platt, 29 Gold Street, New York. 
Returned 45 per cent. copper, some silver. 

General average for ten (10) assays—35.31 per cent. 

Nine pieces taken by Mr. Crum from several open cuts and tunnels 
grouped togetherand assayed by Charles S. Platt, 29 Gold Street, re- 
turned an average of 38.50 per cent. copper. 

A reference to the above reports will be interesting and pleasing 
reading to the many stockholders of the company. As for me, I amde- 
lighted. Knowing the solicitude I felt in the selection with absolutely 
no knowledge of mining to guide me, I have waited with a great deal 
of anxiety to learn the results of the assays. Now, knowing the re- 


sults, it requires no strain of the imagination to believe that the Vic- 
toria Chief has a bright future, and ere long will take her place well 
up in the ranks of the greatest copper-producing properties in the 
world. 

At this time I desire to thank you, and through you, Mr. Gardner 


By Jefferson Jones 


and Mr. Macy, for the many courtesies extended to me while at the 
mines. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Geo. L. Crum. 


I might add that Mr. Crum’s visit to the mines was 
ade on the suggestion of the company, and that the 
president, Colonel Robert H. Hopper, invariably in- 
vites the shareholder to inspect the property, or to 
have some friendly expert make the inspection and re- 
port. The mines of the company are freely open to 
visitors, and the manager and all other officials are di- 
rected to give every shareholder the fullest opportunity 
to scrutinize the property, to collect such samples of 
ore as they may desire, and to have them assayed by 
their own assayer. It was on such an invitation by 
Colonel Hopper that Mr. Crum, with a number of 
other shareholders made his visit. 
Among these visitors was Mr. Murrell L. Buckner, 
of Dallas, Tex., and his letter fully confirms Mr. 
Crum’s report. It reads as follows: 


307 SCOLLARD BUILDING, DALLAS, TEX. November 29th, 1906. 
Ropert H. Hopper, President, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: We got home last night from my second visit to the 
mines, and you do not know how very happy I am over what we saw, 
and I wish you could hear the gentleman talk who went with me. He 
spent a long time at Bisbee and Butte, and he says that our mines are 
ten times bigger and better than those up there, and will make a fine 
report to all of the men who sent him from here. Gardner was as 
nice to us as it is possible for a man to be—and right here I want to 
say that I think he is one of the finest men that I have ever met, and 
not only that, but he has one of the finest business heads on his 
shoulders of any man, and I think no man could be better fitted for 
the place of general manager of such a large property than John 
Gardner is of the property of the Victoria Chief Company. 

Mr. Coe, the gentleman who went with me, selected his own sam- 
ples of ore, and took them to El! Paso, and had The Seaman Assay 
Company make the assay for him, and it ran 26.60 per cent. of cop- 
per, and they told him the ore would net about seventy-five dollars 
per ton. To say that he was delighted is putting it in a mild way; 
he was tickled almost to death. : 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) MURRELL L. BUCKNER. 


There can be no question as to the standing of the 
parties whose letters I am printing. Inquiries of any 
responsible source will show that their standing is of 
the best. In any mining proposition it is well for the 
investor always, if possible, to secure independent 
assays as well as those made by the company, and these 
are particularly what Colonel Hopper invites. I have 
given the letters from two different shareholders re- 
porting assays made in New York City in one instance, 
and by a well-known assay company at El Paso, the 
central smelting point of Texas, in another. A third 
letter, well worth reading, was written to Dr. John 
V. K. Hemstreet, one of the most successful manu- 
facturers of the Mohawk valley. Dr. Hemstreet was 
greatly impressed by a visit to the Victoria Chief, 
and selected at random a number of samples of ore 
which he sent to a friend at Watervliet, N. Y., and 
asked him to have them carefully assayed and to make 
an honest and unbiased report. These samples were 
submitted to the chemical laboratory at Albany, and 
the report is embodied in the letter which Dr. Hem- 
street received, and which is as follows : 


WATERVLIET, N. Y., November 23d, 1906. 

FRIEND HEMSTREET: I enclose herewith a report from Mr. En- 
rique Touceda, relative to the copper values in the ore given to me 
when last at your home. 

The results shown are so fine that it would lead one to doubt that 
such a condition could possibly exist. The copper ore picked up on 
the surface or outcrop shows 42.54 per cent. copper, and the ore from 
the mine 35.52 per cent. copper, which undoubtedly overshadows any 
other proposition now existing, with the exception possibly of one or 
two small propositions. 

Doctor, I would advise you to send a man, an expert, even though 
you assume the entire expense of the trip, and let him give an opinion ; 
for, if the conditions are as shown by the ore given me, and the facil- 
ities for mining and transportation do not eat up the profit, you 
have one of the best propositions in the world, and I would invest 
every dollar that I had in it. I feel, however, that the proposition is 
worthy of consideration, and if I were in your place, I would not rest 
until I had the opinion of a man who was competent and trust- 


worthy. From 


(Signed) HARRY. 


I attach tne official assay, so that if any of my 
readers desive to confirm it they can write to the labo- 
ratory at Albany. It is as follows: 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF ENRIQUE TOUCEDA, C. E. 
ALBANY, N. Y., November 21st, 1906. 
To the Watervliet Foundry and Machine Co., Watervliet, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen—I have assayed the samples of copper ore, and find it 


toscontain as follows; - ; 
Weathered Ore.” “Ore.” 


I RC TOR SE TET. 42.54% 35.52% 
This analysis has been carried out in duplicate, and. the above is 


correct. Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) ENRIQUE TOUCEDA. 


Mr. Crum, Dr. Hemstreet, and all the other share- 
holders who visited the property and had these assays 
made on their own personal account, have not only 
increased their holdings in the company’s shares at 
the advanced price, but have also urged their friends 
to take advantage of what they regard as a rare op- 
portunity ‘to become connected with a company that 
promises to develop one of the great mines in the 
country. Some of these stockholders were among the 
first subscribers to the shares of the Victoria Chief 
when they were sold to the public with the first allot- 
ment at seventy-five cents a share. The fact that 
they have largely increased their holdings by purchas- 
ing of the second allotment at one dollar per share is 
abundant evidence of their confidence in the future of 
the Victoria Chief, 





The rapidity with which each of the three allot- 
ments of 100,000 shares has been taken is also proof 
of the satisfaction the shareholders have felt in their 
investment, and there is no doubt that the latest allot- 
ment of 100,000 shares, at the advanced price of $1.50 
per share, will be exhausted within a very short time. 
Colonel Hopper sincerely believes that the price of five 
dollars per share is justified by present developments, 
and he has no hesitation in showing to callers the evi- 
dences offered by leading engineers that, considering 
the small capitalization of the company, the shares 
should command two or three times their present price. 

The faith of the public in Colonel Hopper’s scrupu- 
lous integrity has been justified amply by the frank- 
ness with which he has met every doubter by an offer 
to open the mines to the freest inspection, and also by 
his offer to buy back the stock of any purchaser, with 
six per cent. interest, at any time within six months of 
the purchase, if the owner for any reason felt dis- 
satisfied. 

It is often asked why, if these mines are so valu- 
able, they were not uncovered long ago, as they are 
only about twenty miles from Hillsboro and something 
like 100 miles from Albuquerque, two well-settled 
places in New Mexico. A recent letter, unexpectedly 
received by Colonel Hopper, confirms his statement that 
the Victoria Chief mines are not in a new district, but 
that their richness was discovered a number of years 
ago. The Apaches were at that time raiding and 
ravaging the country in the vicinity of the mines, and 
interrupting the work of miners. At this juncture 
the price of copper fell to abnormally low figures, and 
the discouraged prospectors left the camp in disgust. 
The letter received by Colonel Hopper bears striking 
testimony to the truth of his statement. It was from 
an old miner, a party entirely unknown to Colonel Hop- 
per, and it read as follows : 

510 WALKER STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

GENTLEMEN: I was very much interested in your articles in LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY, and, if not too much trouble, would like you to send me 
any more information you have concerning your property. I know 
you have plenty of copper, as I was oneof a party of prospectors that 
located and discovered everything in sight in the Caballos range nearly 
twenty-five years ago. We were after silver, and when we found the 
lead carried little or none, it was no gooil tous. Thecopper we could 
not handle, as the metal was too cheap and we had no capital to develop 
and build roads. I helped to build the forts you mention, and some 
more on the way to Engle, close toa spring. The Apaches were very 
bad and killed some of us at Chloridein, the Black range. You will 
find some old Spanish shafts and tunnels about ten miles south, which 
might be worth investigating, and there is some turquoise round the 
spring back of Elephant Butte. The Caballos, or Horse Mountains, are 
named because, if you stand about ten miles off, you will see a fine 
profile of a horse’s head. At the Palomas Hot Springs you will find 
two conical hills, where I did considerable work, but could not get. 
through the iron cap; itis the same formation as Lake Valley, and 
leads to silver. 

I remain yours truly, 


(Signed) S. R. SEARLE. 


An eminent mining engineer once told me that the 
future of a mine depended not only on the question of 
whether it was a good mine, but just as much, or more, 
on the question whether it had good management. 
This engineer, after a visit to the Victoria Chief, com- 
plimented Colonel Hopper on the experience, industry, 
ability, and good work of Mr. John Gardner, the man- 
ager in charge of the Victoria Chief, The latest letter 
from Mr. Gardner, in the form of a brief report on the 
progress of work on the property, is full of encourage- 
ment. Neither the manager nor the president, nor 
any of the other officers of the company, is in receipt 
of a heavy salary. Most of them receive no salaries. 
All are shareholders and are working eagerly to de- 
velop the property, and are perfectly satisfied that 
the intrinsic value of the mine will some day yield them 
abundant financial returns. The latest report of Mr.. 
Gardner, to which I have alluded, I append in closing, 
and I may add that it fully confirms the ‘statement 
made to me by an engineer of national repute who re- 
turned not long since from a visit to the Victoria Chief. 
Mr. Gardner wrote as follows : 

Roap Camp, November 27th, 1906. 
Mr. ROBERT H. Hopper, President, 
Victoria Chief Copper Mining and Smelting Company, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: I have uncovered a copper outcrop or gosson for more 
than forty feet. It don’t look much to a “ tenderfoot,’’ but it spells 
a great deal to me, and I feel confident it will make the ore in our 
Marion tunnel look like thirty cents with the same amount of work 
on it, as it lays directly under the west-end line of the Ooh Ooh, and 
on the north-end line of our Rebecca mine. We have been cutting 
heavy hematite of iron ore all along the line since we first left the lime 
in streaks from six inches to six feet, and it is good iron and it spells 
big copper to me, and if Mr. William Farish were to see the outcrop 
now on the Ooh Ooh he would say no more about the Big Iron Cap on 
the Rebecca’s end line. The way the iron ore is showing up as we 
cut along the hillside looks like ready money to me. If it is worked, 
which it will be, and if we can once get settled to mine some, for my 
faith in the property is getting stronger the more I go over the 
ground, and if this outcrop don’t materialize into one of the biggest 
lenses of ore in New Mexico, I am willing to call off my twenty-five 
years of experience in mining all over the Rocky Mountains from old 
Mexico to Alaska. I am willing to lay my past experience down, and 
say past experience learns a man nothing in mines. 

. (Signed) JOHN GARDNER. 


I advise those who desire to interest themselves in 
a mining property that offers such unquestioned proofs 
of its value to communicate with Colonel Robert H. 
Hopper, president, Victoria Chief, 100 Broadway, New 
York, and to ask him any pertinent questions that may 
occur to them. I have his assurance that he is only 
too ready and willing to answer. 


ASPER’S HINTS 


{NOTICE.— Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what is 
known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them 
to the early delivery of their papers and to answers 
in this column to inquiries on financial questions 
having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in emergen- 
cies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Preferred 
subscribers must remit directly to the office of Judge 
Company, in New York, and not through any sub- 
scription agency. No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. All inquiriesshould be addressed 
uw “ Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, LeEsLie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.| 


| OBSERVE that the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission is about to investi- 
gate the James J. Hill railroad system, to 
find out what the practical result of the 
decision in the famous Northern Securi- 
ties anti-trust case in 1904 really was. 
It will be remembered that the United 
States Supreme Court decided that Mr. 
Hill’s combination was in violation of 
the law, and his Northern Securities 
Company was accordingly dissolved, but 
that made not the slightest difference in 
the situation. The company was dis- 
solved, but the securities were divided 
up and sell higher to-day than ever be- 
fore. Now the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is going to find out the rea- 
son why. It needs no experienced man 
to comprehend that this sort of thing 
does not add to the sense of security in 
financial circles. Nothing is regarded 
with greater apprehension by financiers 
than the upsetting of settled conditions. 
The decision in the Northern Securities 
“ase was heralded as 4 great triumph for 
the anti-trust sentiment in the adminis- 
tration. What good did it do? When 
it was first announced, it led a lot of 
small stockholders to sacrifice their hold- 
ings in a panic, and they have the un- 
pleasant recollection that if they had 
held their shares until the present day 
they would have more than doubled their 
money. 

The blow at the trusts in the Northern 
Securities case, which was aimed by the 
administration, therefore struck down a 
lot of small and innocent shareholders, 
and enriched the wealthy men who were 
able to buy the sacrificed shares when 
they were thrown upon the market. 
The same thing has just happened with 
the Standard Oil Company. The an- 
nouncement that this great industry has 
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been singled out especially at Washing- 
ton for attack, as one of the terrible 
trusts, led to a decline of nearly $100 a 
share in the stock. No large shareholder 
disposed of his stock, because the sales 
were all in small lots. No matter what 
the decision of the court may be in the 
Standard Oil case, I have no doubt that 
in the end the shareholders will receive 
just as large dividends as ever, and that 
the shares will be worth just as much 
money as ever, because the property and 
business are there. They are in the hands 
of men who have won success because 
they have fought for it as every other suc- 
cessful management has had to fight its 
way to victory. If the company had 
largely increased the prices of the com- 
modities in which it deals, the public 
might have some sense of satisfaction in 
attacks made upon it, in the hope that 
this would reduce the cost of some of the 
necessaries of life. But it is generally 
acknowledged that the prices of oil and 
other products of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany have decreased as that organization 
has grown in strength. 

The attack by the administration upon 
the Standard Oil Company is based on 
the charge that the anti-trust law has 
been violated, and that the corporation 
has been organized in restraint of trade, 
and not because of any charges that 
it has increased the cost of its. com- 
modities to consumers. Its dissolution 
cannot result in the confiscation or the 
destruction of its property. That will 
still belong to the four thousand share- 
holders that own it now, and _ they 
would, therefore, be very foolish to sac- 
rifice their shares in a panic. The man- 
agement of the Standard Oil Company 
deserves to be commended for notifying 
its shareholders, by circular letters, of 
this situation, and for advising them 
promptly that their interest will be pro- 
tected and safeguarded to the fullest ex- 
tent. The announcement that, after the 
administration has finished with the 
Standard Oil, it proposes to attack a num- 
ber of other great industries, is far from 
reassuring. If the Republican party 
favors a policy of corporate destruction, 
it can readily succeed in demolishing all 
that its protective-tariff policy has ever 
built up. 

The condition of the stock market as 


. tings, ”’ 


we near the close of the year is far 
from wholesome. The talk that the 
money stringency is artificial is absurd. 
My outspoken, and always honest, friend, 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, recently intimated 
very broadly that one of our banking in- 
stitutions was taking advantage of an 
abnormal monetary situation unfairly, 
but he did not hesitate to describe the 
condition of the call money market on 
the New York Stock Exchange as “ bar- 
barous ’’ when he asked the chamber to 
take prompt action to devise means to 
regulate the interest rate upon call loans. 
I suppose the bankers ought not to be 
blamed for taking selfish advantage of 
conditions directly traceable to our cur- 
rency system, but they could not be 
guilty of the offense charged by Mr. 
Schiff if Congress would comply with the 
request of our great banking institutions 
and pass a law to furnish what every 
other civilized nation enjoys, namely, a 
more elastic currency. 

Whatever hope there was of a Wall 
Street boom this year fades away in its 
closing days, and instead we find the 
money stringency intensified, liquidation 
more compulsory than it has been, and 
a general desire on the part of investors 
and speculators, great and small, to more 
vigorously safeguard their interests. 
The advice I have repeatedly given dur- 
ing the past few months, to keep out of 
the market, while other financial writers 
were advising liberal purchases for a rise 
by all sorts of reports of ‘‘ melon cut- 
is now abundantly justified, and 
I repeat that advice at this time., Unless 
the stringency in the money market is 
relieved, we must have still further liqui- 
dation either before or after New Year’s. 
Nor is it encouraging to find that some 
of the great railroad systems, including 
the Atchison, the Pennsylvania, the Nor- 
folk and Western, and the New York 
Central, that have been increasing their 
dividends, are still seeking additional 
funds by the emission of new securities. 
Where will all the cash come from ? 


““W.,” New York: E. R. Chapman & Co. are 
members of the New York Stock Exchange in ex- 
ce tle ont standing. 

*F.,’’ Columbia, S. C,: 
and acknowledged and answers sent. 
failed to reach you ?. 

“L.,’’ Alameda, Cal.: The report of the consolida- 
tion of the wireless companies has been denied. As 
matters stand to-day the mining stock to which 
you refer looks more attractive, because of the par- 


Subscription’was received 
Have they 
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ticular interest manifested in mining affairs just 
now. 

“H..”’ Falls City, Ky.: In an active and upward 
market Chicago Great Western common, among the 
low-priced railroad shares, and Corn Products Re- 
fining common, among the low-priced industrials, 
will be pretty safe to have, for both have elements 
of speculative value that would be rapidly devel- 
oped in an active market. 

. G.,”” New York: 1. They are not a well- 
settled investment, and have a speculative element. 
2. It is a fair exchange. You can do as well in a 
number of excellent short-term investments. Write 
to Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 44 Pine 
Stieet, New York, for their comprehensive list of 
suc h investments just published, and mention LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. It will be sent you without charge. 

“M.,”” Detroit, Mich.: 1. I do not regard the 
mortgage bonds to which ycu allude as strictly gilt- 
edged. 2. I could not name such a firm. Most of 
them prefer not to have foreign connections. A 
local banker might put you in touch with some 
banking house in New York with which you could 
communicate on the subject. The American Malt- 
ing Company’s address is East River and Sixty- 
third Street, New York City. 

‘D. P. S.,”’ Philadelphia: It is an industrial 
enterprise regarding which various reports have 
been made, but all those that have come from the 
company have been uniformly favorable. The cap- 
ital looks large, but the price of the stock is corre- 
spondingly low. It is impossible to obtain informa- 
tion excepting through the company’s officers, and 
they have always been optimistic. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to advise, but I would not 
sacrifice my shares. 

““ Navy,’’ New York: 1. You ought to get nearer 
par, I am told, but you have a handsome profit, and 
it would be safe to sell enough to cover your original 
purchase and hold the balance a little longer. 2. I 
would not put all my eggs in one basket, though the 
bonds do not look dear. 3. It would be safer than 
holding the stock. 4. The passage of a ship-sub- 
Med bill would no doubt help Int. Mer. Marine. 

I would not be in a hurry to get into this market. 
¥ ou may do better within a month or two. 

*C.,”’ Goshen, Penn.: 1. The history of Pittsburg 
coal has been such that I hesitate to advise the pur- 
chase of the stock, even though its reported earn- 
ings are large and increasing. A cessation of the 
present prosperous conditions in the iron and steel 
business would be seriously reflected at once in the 
coal trade. 2. The Wabash debenture B bonds, for 
which new bonds and common and preferred Wa- 
bash shares are to be issued, offer a better opportu- 
nity for speculation than the shares themselves. 

*S..”’ New York: I have always said that the 
history of the American Tobacco Company showed 
that those who bought the shares of its auxiliary 
companies at low prices were winners in the end. I 
am told that certain interests have been compelled 
to liquidate their holdings in Havana Tobacco, but 
that heavy holders, not under this pressure, are 
retaining their stock. At present price the common 
looks like as good a speculative industrial as any- 
thing of its class or price, though, as I have re- 
peatedly said, this is not based on inside informa- 
tion, as such information is extremely difficult to 
obtain. 

“ B. Y.,”” Harrisburg, Penn.: A number of short- 
term securities of excellent character will yield you 
five per cent. and better. Investors usually prefer 
securities running for a long termi. One of the most 
complete and accurate lists of short-term invest- 
ments of a high character that I have seen has just 
been prepared by Swartwout & Appensellar, the 
well-known bankers, 44 Pine Street, New York. 
This firm deals in high-grade bonds, and, among 
other things, is offering the American Steel Foun- 
dries first mortgage 6s on a very attractive basis. 
If you will drop them a line and mention LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY they will send you without charge their 
table of short-term securities, in which they are 
specialists. 

Continued on page 612. 





property and competent management. In a recent 


monplace that they have long lost their interest and 


Mining Investors Off the Track. 


LURING the present period of growing interest in 

mining, many investors have lost sight of the 
real, substantial foundation for the increasing general 
appreciation of the fact that mining on a commercial 
basis is the most profitable of all industries. It is im- 
portant to remember that the business of producing 
the metals has assumed front rank among American 
investments, not on account of any craze or the boom- 
ing of any camp or district, but because of a strong, 
legitimate commercial demand ; and this demand exists 
for one metal particularly. That metal is copper. 

The wide extension in the uses of electricity in all 
parts of the world has created an actual new econom- 
ical condition. Those who understand this are taking 
advantage of it to make liberal fortunes by investments 
in copper. It is predicted by one of the largest con- 
sumers of this metal in the United States that as soon 
as the public realizes—as he and others who are in the 
business now do—-that the demand for copper metal is 
real and not speculative or fictitious, and that the price 
is likely to continue to rise and finally assume a new 
permanent high basis—that as soon as the public un- 
derstands this fact, there will be such a demand for 
copper stocks as was never before heard of, and the 
prices of shares in good companies will rise to lofty 
fyrures. So this man—and others like him—is taking 
his investments out of railroads and other shares and 
putting his money into copper. 

An authority on this metal, D. Houston & Co., re- 
cently said in their copper circular, in speaking of the 
copper famine : 

“Consumers are face to face with a market prac- 
tically swept clean of stocks in this country, and the 
limited floating lots are too meagre to cut any figure 
in the situation.’’ 

The world uses one and a half billion pounds of cop- 
per a year. Within a score of years thirty billion 
pounds will be required. The new economical condi- 
tion created by the vast use of the electric current and 
the demand for copper is making the producers of this 
metal enormously wealthy. The Amalgamated Copper 
Company alone will earn $36,000,000 in 1907, basing 
the estimate on actual production and prices. 

But the Amalgamated stock is paying dividends, and 
an investment in its shares will only return you a good 
rate of interest. It does not represent an opportunity 
to make a fortune by a small investment. To do that 
you must get into a company that is beginning opera- 
tions, but can give you evidence of a rich and valuable 


issue of LESLIF’S WEEKLY a description was given of 
the property of the Devine Mining Company, Limited, 
in Kittitas County, Wash. The company’s mine has a 
large tonnage blocked out and adjoins a property for 
which the Amalgamated Copper Company is reported 
recently to have paid $10,000,000. 

The Devine Company is attracting attention in com- 
mercial circles because Mr. W. A. Patterson, a widely- 
known wholesale shoe dealer of Chicago, is its treas- 
urer and in active charge of its business affairs. It 
would be well for you to write Mr. Patterson, Suite 740, 
No. 159 La Salle Street, Chicago, and ask him about 
the property. There may still be an opportunity to ob- 
tain an interest with him on an advantageous basis. 


A Remarkable Young Inventor. 


HE NINETEENTH century has been an age of 
mechanical miracles. Dreams past comprehen- 
sion have been realized. Inventions seemingly im- 
possible when first suggested have become so com- 

















JOSEPH W. JONES, 
The Inventor of the Speedometer for Automobiles, 


are taken as a matter of course. The telephone, 
camera, phonograph, telegraph, ocean greyhound, wire- 
less telegraphy, etc., and last, but certainly not least, 
the automobile, are all products of that wonderful 
century. When the automobile was still in its infanecy— 
and that is not so very long ago—the spirit of man was 
not content to go fast, but demanded that this tireless 
steed carry him at a pace attained only by express 
trains. Then came the blue-coated arm of the law, 
and the insatiable craving for speed usually landed the 
violator of the traffic regulations before a magistrate 
or justice of the peace at twenty dollars per violation. 

During the summer of 1900, Joseph W. Jones, then 
twenty-four years of age, invented the pioneer speed 
indicator, for use on automobiles. Like all inventions, 
its birth was not hailed with acclaim, but when once 
its possibilities and the protection it afforded motorists 
against indiscriminate and unwarranted arrest became 
known there was a desire to investigate the new acces- 
sory, and its adoption soon became general. Mr. 
Jones had achieved fame before he came to the rescue 
of ‘“‘motordom’’ with a speed-indicating device, by 
inventing the disk talking-machine record, a method 
now almost universally used for sound reproduction. 
As a matter of fact, although very modest and unas- 
suming, he is rather inclined to look upon one inven- 
tion as being equally meritorious with the other. 

Mr. J. W. Jones was born at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., in 1876, and no matter to which the preference 
is given, the fact that he had scarcely passed his ma- 
jority when he conceived both of these widely-known 
inventions is certainly remarkable. However, in the 
Jones speedometer he brought forth a mechanical de- 
vice that is almost like a sentient being—a sensitive 
instrument that responds to every mood and inclination 
of its associate steel comrade, the automobile. 


Cuticura Ointment, 


THE WoRLD’s GREATEST SKIN CURE AND PUREST 
AND SWEETEST OF EMOLLIENTS. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most suc- 
cessful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors of 
the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single anointing with it, 
preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, is often suf- 
ficient to afford immediate relief in the most distress- 
ing forms of itching, burning, and scaly humors, 
eczemas, irritations, and inflammations, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure. 
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PRESIDENT SPENCER KILLED IN A WRECK ON HIS OWN ROAD. 









SADDENING FEATURES OF THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD ACCIDENT AT LAWYERS, VA., ON THANKSGIVING DAY, WHICH 


COST THE LIVES OF SAMUEL SPENCER AND SEVEN OTHERS. 
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ALMOST ABSOLUTE DESTRUCTION OF THE STATE-ROOM OF ONE OF THE PULLMANS—A WOMAN 
AND CHILD ESCAPED FROM IT UNHURT.—Holmes Cummins. 


THE TRAIN AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE FLAMES HAD CONSUMED THE LAST COACH, 
PRESIDENT SPENCER’S. 


Photograph from EL. F. Foy Company. 
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PASSENGER COACH TELESCOPED FROM THE REAR, FOR HALF ITS LENGTH, BY A BAGGAGE-CAR. 
Photograph from E. F. Foley Company. 


The Solid Comfort of Atlantic City. 


(CHEMISTS tell us that the purest air in the world 

is found on the wide expanse of the ocean. It is 
dust-free, and almost germ-free. This may be one 
reason why the denizens of our dusty, crowded cities 


seek the seashore for health and recreation. In other 
days, the seashore was the summer resort. Now it is 
getting to be the all-year-round resort. The South 


has its Atlantic and gulf ports, which, in midwinter, 
are particularly attractive to the Northern visitor ; 
and all the upper Atlantic coast, from Delaware to 
Maine, has its ocean resorts open for business, with 
few exceptions, in summer only. The unique ex- 
ception is Atlantic City, where the principal hotels re- 
main open, in whole or in part, the year through. 
There is no season at Atlantic City, and the visitor 
finds as much delight and comfart in midwinter as in 
midsummer. And comfort is the watchword at Atlantic 
City. Perhaps that is the reason why its attractions 
never fail. 

Within seventy miles of Philadelphia, and a little 
more than about twice that distance from New York, 
with plenty of trains on the Jersey Central, the Reading, 
and Pennsylvania, and with electric cars every hour 
from the beach to Philadelphia, this little town of 35,- 
000 population has made itself famous as the greatest 
of all Atlantic-coast resorts. The visitor has already 
heard, before his arrival, of the famous ‘“‘board- 
walk,’’ which will develop his pedestrian abilities, and 
which gives him a never-ending series of changing 
views. Auctions, photographic and art galleries, bric- 
a-brac stores, cigar establishments, chemist shops, 
bazaars of all nations, restaurants, ‘‘ salt-water taffy,”’ 
shops in infinite variety, line one side of the walk, 
while on the other is the ocean, pierced at intervals 
with piers which seem to be starting to cross the At- 
lantic. Back of the great line of bazaars stand the 
hotels, rising in some instances to magnificent propor- 
tions, and giving a sweeping view of the ocean from 
almost every side. Variety shows, concerts, and en- 
tertainments to suit the purse of the high and the low 
abound, but the reader would do well to save his time 
and spare himself the uneasiness of listening to a so- 
called ‘‘illustrated lecture’’ on the end of what I 
might term the “‘pickle pier,’’ if. the pictures are al- 
ways as bad as they were when I saw them. Either 
the stereopticon man did not know his business, or his 
photographs were no good. The lecturess did her best 
to entertain her free audience for fifteen minutes, but 
the omission of the pictures would have added a charm 
to the entertainment which the blotches on the canvas 
did their best to dispel. The boardwalk, covered 
with myriads of electric lights, <dded to the brilliant 
illumination from the hundreds of lively little shops, 




















ENGINE OF THE LIMITED TRAIN WHICH PLOWED THROUGH THE 
PRESIDENTS PRIVATE CAR AND TELESCOPED THE 
NEXT PULLMAN.—Ho/]mes Cummins. 


and dotted profusely with the most comfortable and 
spacious rolling-chairs that have ever been devised, is a 
panorama at any hour of the night, and a picture of 
life and beauty at the fashionable hours for prome- 
nading. 

Ilike the hotels of Atlantie City. They are built 
for safety and comfort. I mean the best ones, like 
the Chalfonte, for instance. Steel and concrete, brick 
and tile, and iron-work everywhere impress you with 
the permanence of the work. Even the window- 
frames of the Chalfonte are of steel, and, to give the 
guest an absolute assurance of safety, the best sys- 
tem of fire-escapes I have ever seen is provided, with 
one at every landing and on every side of the building 
—not the spider-web ladders that we ordinarily call 
fire-escapes, built on the outside of buildings, but deep 
wells, through which convenient ladders are run, with 
landings on every floor that no timid person would 
fear to utilize. The table has the flavor of old- 


SCORCHED AND TWISTED IRON-WORK-—-ALL THAT COLLISION AND FIRE LEFT OF PRESIDENT 
SPENCER'S PRIVATE CAR. 


Holmes Cummins. 


fashioned housekeeping, as well as of the new Parisian 
notions of cooking. If you want honey with your 
breakfast cakes, you can have it. If you like ‘‘ fried 
mush,’’ which was one of the delights of my child- 
hood, it is on the menu, alongside of stewed apples of 
the good old kind, and grape-fruit of the new. The 
goose and turkey and chicken are not served with 
**dressing,’’ but with ‘‘filling,’? and the occasional 
presence of a genuine diamond-back terrapin, and a 
bit of choice venison or wild duck, makes you realize 
that you are alongside the borders of an excellent 
hunting-ground. 

The ladies like Atlantic City. As they enter the 
dining-room of the Chalfonte, or as they approach the 
comfortable and roomy halls filled with easy rockers 
and converted into solariums, they have an opportunity 
to observe their appearance in the numerous cheval 
glasses conveniently arranged so that they are not con- 
spicuous, nor do they make those who utilize them 
noticeable. Hot’ and cold salt water in one’s bath- 
room is a real luxury. The art. gallery and broad, 
bright solarium on the roof have their quiet cozy cor- 
ners for bridal couples, who, at Atlantic City, find their 
best shelter from an unfeeling world. As a New 
Yorker, thinking of these things on my first visit to 
Atlantic City, I could not but feel that there might be 
another Atlantic City if man would only re-enforce what 
nature has provided along the beach at Coney Island. 
Perhaps some day we shall have it. It is not a pre- 
diction to be smiled at, and, when we do have it, the 
wonder will be that no one had thought of it before. 

J. A. S. 


Mrs. Sage’s Philanthropic Aims. 


[T IS stated that Mrs. Russell Sage, who is devoting 

her vast fortune to benevolent uses, will not follow 
the example of those philanthropists who endow insti- 
tutions with large sums of money. Mrs. Sage is quoted 
as saying that while she is disposed to aid struggling 
churches, and also institutions which care for the ill 
and the needy, her preference is to extend help to in- 
dividuals whom she finds to be worthy. This is cer- 
tainly choosing the harder path of philanthropy, for 
much more personal investigation and attention are 
required in this method of charity than in the former. 
Mrs. Sage is credited with the opinion that endow- 
ments put churches and other institutions beyond the 
necéssity for work, thus making them indifferent and 
negligent along the lines where they should do the 


most good. 
o 2 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


“Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ 


50c. per case. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES 
OF RAILROAD BONDS 


Write for circular No. 51. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


William and Pine Sts., - New York. 





3ranch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





That’s what the mining industry is having now, and 
the boom is getting bigger every day and is making 
millions of dollars for investors. 

rHE INVESTMENT HERALD, a leading mining, 
financial and investment paper, gives reliable and im 
portant information on mining, oil, plantation and other 
industries, the principal companies and the best paying 
stocks. it also describes a plan whereby immense 
speculative profits may be quickly and easily made on 
absolutely safe investments. We will send it Free for 
six months upon request. Get posted, make money and 
avoid mistake m 

4. WISNER & CO., 
Dept. 3, yoous Wall St., New York. 





| Jasper’s Hints to 
| 


LESLIE’S 


Money-makers. 
Continued from page G6l1l 


“C.,"" Jacksonville, Fla.: I do 
your inquiry. To what “copy ”’ do you allude 
“H.,” Wyanet, Ill.: The S. A. and A. P. bonds 
are good, considering the guarantee of the S. P. be- 
hind them. 
‘D. P. S.,” Philadelphia: The difficulty about 
such investments is that you could not get your 
money without a sacrifice if you had to sell the stock 


not understand 


° 


| in an emergency. 


‘L.,” Bagley, Wis.: 1. Without a better under- 


} standing of the respective values of the properties 


| 
| 


| in, the latter. 


No creditor can touch the proceeds of | 


a life insurance policy: 
The wife and the family have a prior | 
attachment—that is, if issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


| WILL HELP ame 

_ (Ths same as | have helped over 5,000 others) 

No matter where you are located or 
what your former occupation, if you 
are honest and ambitious, I willteach 
you the Real Estate, Insurance and 
General Brokerage Business thorough- 
ly by mall, fprin you SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE of my Com- 
pany (the largest in America), and 
assist you to become a prosperous and 
siccessful business man with an in- 
come of 83,000 to 65,000 annually. 
Unusual opportunity for men without cap- 
ital to become independent for life. Vala- 
able Book and full particulars FREE, 
Write today. Address elther office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 


Nat'l Co-Operative Realty Co. 
854 Athenscem Bldg. 354 Maryland BI ldg. 
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ERRNED. NO LABOR. 


AGO. ILL. WASHINGTON, 
No speculation. One good inveat- 


ment is worth a lifetime of labor ; 


$4 per month for 25 months invested now in Oregon timber 
will buy 100,000 feet (guaranteed by bank and trust com- 
pany), Will soon be worth $1,000, besides paying 50 per cent. 
divide nds: this is worth your time to inve etigate. 
COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CO. Write to-day. 
28-33 Realty Trust Bidg., Portland, Oregon. 
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WORTH READING 


A mining paper that gives you information. 

A minitig paper that prevents bad investments. 

A mining paper that advises good investments. 

A mining paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 





American Securities, 64 
32 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mail American Securities six months free to 
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that are to be merged, I could not say whether the 
offer was entirely fair to you. It looks fair on its 
face. 2. I could not use the proxy, as the meeting 
is in Chicago. 

*M.,”” Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: The difficulty 
about ‘all such companies is that in case you wanted 
to use your money it might be very difficult to sell 
your holdings. For that reason, securities which 
are dealt in on the Stock Exchange and which 
‘always command some kind of a market have the 
pegreomnes with investors. 

H. P.,’” New York: 1. It all depends upon the 
ame of business you AK Very little is needed if 
you do not carry your customers. 2. I should think 
so. 3. 1 know of no reason why any one cannot doa 
brokerage commission business if he can make sat- 
isfactory connections. 4. It would be very easy to 
obtain correct answers to your last few inquiries by 
calling up the parties es on the telephone. 

R. S.,"” New Jersey: 1. I can get noquotations. 
2 Occasionally, there is a upward movement in 
Bay State Gas on the curb. Then you could take 
better advantage to get out of your holdings. 3, No. 
4. Western Union, paying regular dividends, has 
looked cheap at recent figures, but the competition 
with it is increasing. and the surplus is not as large 
as it has been. 5. I know nothing about the party 
orits properties. I should becareful how I invested 
Will make special inquiries. 

’’ Brooklyn: 1. Unless the money market finds 
relief, ‘there must be greater liquidation, but there 
is danger on the short side as long as heavy holders 
of stocks have the banking resources which seem 
to be at their command, and which have thus far 
fully protected their interests. It is not a market 
in which it is safe to operate ry shthos side at pres- 
unless for a quick turn. Any member of the 
New York Stock Exchange will serve you. 

“C.,”” New York: The improvements of the 


| Pennsylvania will require several years for comple- 
| tion, especially the tunnels and terminals at New 


York. The Pennsylvania has been disposing of a 


| large amount of its holdings in other roads, and 


rp “a divide nds. 
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borrowing heavily besides. It has tremendously in- 


creased its fixed charges, and also added largely to | 


the cost of its labor. Under the circumstances any 
lull in our prosperity would endanger its present 


’Morton: 1. The decline in Standard Oil is 
allt explained. be is due wholly to the attacks of 
the hysterical press, which has stimulated the at- 
tacks of the Federal administration. I have nodoubt 
that the stock is a purchase for those who have the 


money to spare and the patience to hold. The divi- | 


dends this year have aggregated 40 percent. 2. I 
do not-regard any of the industrial bonds as “very 
conservative investments,’”’ though I think well of 
American Tobacco 6s and Steel 5s. The L. and N. 
general 6s are an excellent bond. 3. Pennsylvania 
Railroad looks reasonable at 139, but it has sold this 
year as low as 123. 4. Clover Leaf preferred does 
not pay dividends, though it is earning them. The 
funded debt includes $10,000,000 prior lien 3 1-2 per 
cents., and $6,000,000 first mortgage 4 per cents. 
This first mortgage 


may be increased $10,000,000 to | 


retire the prior liens, and when this is done the 4s | 


will be the only mortgage on the property. I there- 
fore regard the bonds as an excellent speculative 
investment. 5. No one can tell whether the O. and 


W. will increase its dividends within a year or not. | 


Its earnings, it is believed, justify higher dividends. 
It is not a Rockefeller property, but is controlled by 
the New Haven and Hartford. 


New York, December 13th, 1906. 


52% INCOME 


be will shortly offer for subscription a High 
Grade Railroad Bond yielding the above income 
Write us for advance information. 


SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR 


BANKERS 
44 Pine St., 


JASPER. 








Tel. 5670 John. New York 














PILES CURED IN 6 TO 14 DAYS, 


PAZO OINTMENT is guaranteed to cure any case 
of Itching, Blind, Bleeding or Protruding Piles in 6 to 14 
days*or money retunded. — 5oc. 





Leslie’s Wecekly’s Classified Service 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK—1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 





ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 





START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 

Sell goods by mail; cash orders. big profits. Con- 
ducted by any one, anywhere. Our plan positively 
successful. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for Free Book. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LEARN PLUMBING. Many of our students have 


graduated in four months and are earning regular 
plumber’s wages. Illustrated catalogue FREE. St. 
Louis Trade School, 3991 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











PURE COD LIVER OIL, pressed from strictly fresh 
livers, guaranteed absolutely tree from foreign matter, 
soc. * bottle, expressage prepaid on 6-bottle orders. 
i. . Thompson, Fish Dealer, Fulton Mz arket, N. 

A VALUABL E INVENTION for every man, wo- 
man, boy, girl—who WRITES—by expert stenogra- 
pher. Paragon Shorthand; mastered ina week. $5,000 
deposited with Central Trust as guarantee. Writers 
employed by largest corporations and by United States 
Government. Address Paragon Shorthand Institute, 
1436 Camp, New Orleans, La. 


| Shoe. 


TAX-FREE DENATURED ALCOHOL. Its bear- 
ing on future corn prices, 28 pages, Second Edition 
Free. Ot vital importance to Manulacturers, Distill- 
ers, Investors, Speculators, Farmers, and others. 
Write tor this booklet. E. W. Wagner, 99 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


FERRIES ORANGE and GRAPE-FRUIT Groves, 
Pineries and Timber Lands are attracting national at- 
tention. Write for ‘‘ Millions in Florida Sand.’ Tipp, 
“The Real Estate Man,” Jacksonville, Fla. 














Be anil’, inexpensive, appropriate. 25 Art Subjects, or 
Mz adonni as, or for Children, 
each 3%x8, for as conte: PERRY PICTURES FOR 
Christmas Set ot 120 Art Sub- CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
jects for $1.00. 11 extra size, rox 12, Art Subjects for 





50 cents, or 23 for $1.00. THe Perry Picrurss Co., Box 
90, Malden, Mass. 
DO YOU run over the heels of your Shoes? Use 


Worn inside the 
All Shoe dealers, or by mail, 
John H. Waite, Patentee and 


Waite’s Anti-Run-Over heel lining. 
No discomfort. 
postpaid, 15 cents a pair. 


| Sole Manutacturer, Brockton, Mass. 











Minimum space accepted is three lines ; 
display. 
order should accompany your announcement. 
line for name and address. 








How To Use These Columns 


maximum is twelve lines—single column only. 
Rate is 50 cents an agate line (fourteen lines to the column inch), 
Allow about eight words to the line—most of last 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


225 FourtTH AvENugE, New York City 


No 
Check or P. O. money 











| $2,000.00 upwards. 
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What to Demand in a 
Closet 


Absolute cleanliness 
assured by water ca- 
pacity and Width C 
water surface in bow, 


Water jet at bottom 
of bowl, which cleanses 
the inside of the trap, 
and insures bowl being 
absolutely washed out, 





Water seai of unusual 

— depth, making escape 

Sewer gas impo3s- 
sible. 


Vacuum chamber into 

~ which entire contents 
~ of bowl are drawn by 
syphonic action, 


To know what a closet should be to be 
safe, study the sectional view showing the 
principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If 
your closet is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its 
action when flushed, replace it with the Sy-CLo,—"‘the closet of health.” 


The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the common 


closet of the wash-out variety by its sy 


TRADE MARE 


The Sy-Cro Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, is formed 
iece—fine hand-moulded china—without a crack or crevice where im- 


in a single 
"pion A can lodge. 


The name “Sy-CLo” on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and ae of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, 
f the best engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of e ‘ighteen of 


the aic 
the leading potteries of America. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the Sy-CLo Closet 
POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 





. 


honic action. 
of water from above, a powerful jet of water enters at the bottom of the bowl. 
starts the flow of water over the retaining rim into thesoil pipe, where 
suction is formed, into which the entire contents of the bow! are drawn 
oloset merely empties without thoroughly washing the bow], replace it with the 


FREE. Send us the name of our plumber, and we will send you a valuable booklet 
“Household Health.” It will tell you how to be certain ofthe sanitation of your home, and 
may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. 


Unaffected by water, acid or wear. 
f your closet is different in any respect, it is unsafe. 





In addition to a copious flush 
This 
a vacuum,or 
If your 





a 





i 


No enamel to chip or crack, 
Replace it with the Sy-CLo 


and with 
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HISKE 


A credit to the host, 
a compliment to the 
guest and an honor 
to ils distillers 


JA A) SO! 
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TAYLOR & CO. 


Sole Agents 





































































SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE-CLEANING | 


FOR SALE — Portable Compressed-air House- 
cleaning Wagons and Machinery sold to responsible | 
parties to operate in cities of from five thousand inhab- 
Itants upwards. Each Portable Cleaning Plant has an 
earning capacity of from $50.00 to $70.00 per day, ata 
cost of about $8.00 per day. Capital required from 
Stationary Residential Plants also 
from $350.00 upwards. Over 100 companies operating 
our system. We are the pioneers in the business, and 
will prosecute all infringers. State references. Address 
GENERAL COMPRESSED Atk House CLEANING Co., 4455 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Helping the Uruguayan Hen. 





THERE i is a good market for American 

incubators and brooders in Uruguay. 
In that country most of the common 
breeds of poultry, such as Spanish and 
Leghorns, are disinclined to set. A few 
incubators have already been introduced, 
much to the satisfaction of their pur- 

| chasers. 
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Pure 
good 
old 


RYE 


& 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O. LOUISVILLE KY ST. JOSEPH, MU 


$2.50 “TEDDY” BEAR $1.00 


For $1.09 we send, postage prepaid, 
complete material for making an 18- 
inch Bear, cut and ready to be put 
together, with full directions. Just the 
thing for Christmas. 

The B. W. Novelty Co., Box 1310 B, Pittsfield, Mass. 


AverieinLesie's Weekly 























CHAMPAGNE 





U.S. AGENTS 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO.LTO 


29 BROADWAY.N Y 


Christmas 
Gift Cards 


Just the Right Kind 


of a Remembrance ! 














A girl's head beautifully printed 
on fine bristol board 4x5%, 
with the words " Christmas Greet- 


space for you to write your name. 


Five Cents Each, or 
Six for a Quarter 





- 
- 

f 

ta 





ss aceeanl Addres- 
PICTURE DEFT., JUDGE CO., 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Money-making in Mining. 
HE sky-rocket rise in Nipissing stock, 
which was the basis of the great bull 


| movement in mining shares on the New 


York curb, came to an untimely finish 

with the official announcement that the | 
Guggenheim syndicate had declined to 

exercise its option for the purchase of a 

majority of the stock at $25 a share, or 

five times its par value. The Nipissing 
is the famous Cobalt silver property in 

Canada whose recent discovery was the 

mining ‘sensation of the period. The 

Guggenheims announce ‘that they will 

protect their friends who had entered 

subscriptions with them for the stock, and | 
who had sustained losses by reason of the | 
failure to act under the option. The 
newspapers represented that the Guggen- 
heims lost over $1,500,000 by not exer- 
cising their option; but if they did, it was 
their own fault, for they had only to sell 
the stock short when they made up their 
minds not to exercise the option. They 
knew very well that the announce- 
ment of this determination would drive 
the stock down. I have no doubt they 
did so, and, instead of being losers by 
the break, were handsome winners, and 
therefore have just reason for offering 
to make good the losses which their 
friends sustained. 

“we ’ Bellaire, O.: Answer by letter. 

« Novies” Brooklyn : I do not advise the pur- 
a of either. 

” Jamestown, N. D.: I can get no reports on 
either. They are not to be recommended. 

*B.,” Baltimore: 1. Catlin & Powell stand well. 
2. I can get no report regarding the parties to which 
you refer, 

‘W.,” Dundee, N. Y.: All the reports from it are 
exceedingly favorable, and it would not surprise me 
if it sold considerably higher. 

““M.,”’ San Francisco: The address of the presi- 
dent of the Mogollon Mining Company is Mr. James 
J. Curran, Cooney, New Mexico. 

“B.,”’ Bethany, Mo.: 1. The La Cobriza has a 
promising development, and the capital is small. It 
is only a fair speculation. 2and3. Ido not advise 
the gorenase of either. 


A. K.,”’ Baltimore: I do not find anything 
et FF. attractive in the three propositions to 
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which you refer. The reports I have received are 
not entirely favorable. 

“*S.,” Spring Valley, N. Y.: I can ascertain very 
little about either of the properties, and do not ad 
vise the purchase of the stock unless you have spe- 
cial ve my as to its value. 

F, A. E.,”’ Cincinnati, O.: Very little is known 
about the property in mining circles, but I am told 
that itis very heavily capitalized, and is not attract- 
ive at the price at which it is offered. 

“*T.,” Alameda, Cal.: If the statements made by 
those who have ‘visited the New Mexican property 
are justified, it ought to offer a much better oppor- 
tunity than the two mining companies you mention. 

”? Merrill, Wis.: The Sonora Chief was or- 
ganized two years ago, and has $1,500,000 capital. 
Considering the work done on the property, the 
capital is large. Ido not regard it as especially at- 
tractive. The construction of a railroad, passing 
near the mines, will be of advantage to it. 

*M. ” Brooklyn: The Charter-Raton Mining 
and Tunnel C YXompany has an office at George- 
town, Col., but the executive offices are at 42 Broad- 
way, N. Y. The superintendent, Charles H. Morris, 
has had thirty years’ experience in mining in Clear 
Creek. The stock at 50 cents looks better than either 
of the others. 

‘C.,”’ Goshen, Penn.: 1. Rumors have prevailed 
from the outset that the Nipissing would not dis- 
close a mine of great depth and continued value. 
Until it has been more fully developed, it must be 
a speculation. The fact that the par value is only 
$5 must not be overlooked. 2 and 3. Answer by 
“* Jasper’’ in his Wall Street department. 

“*B.,”’ Orangeburg, S. C.: While Victoria Chief is 
not sold on the curb, and it is fortunate that it is 
not, in view of some of the curb’s antics recently, 
Colonel Hopper announced long since that he would 
re-purchase the stock of any subscriber who, within 
six months of its purchase, had reason to be dissatis- 
fied, and that he would pay the cost price with inter- 
est at six per cent. You can confirm this statement 
by writing to Colonel Robert Hopper, 100 Broadway, 
New York. It is a fair offer. 

**M.,” Portland, Me.: The Mineral Hill Mining 
and Tunnel Company, at Danville, Wash., has splen- 
did rail transportation to smelters four miles distant 


; at Grand Forks, British Columbia, and ore can be 


loaded and hauled for about fifty cents a ton. With 
the completion of the tunnel and adits the produc- 
tion should be large and profitable. If you will 
write to the F. E. Houghton Company, Old South 
Building, Boston, you may secure a beautiful port- 
folio of photographic reproductions of the property. 
*L.,” Mass.: The latest statement I saw was in 
a New York paper of December 5th, to the effect 
that “A large force of men is at work on the Palmer 
Mountain 100-stamp mill. Water necessary for use in 
this large treatment plant will be held in an artificial 
reservoir that has been blasted out of the solid rock 
on the mountain side over the mill site. This is one 
of the greatest long-tunnel mining enterprises in 
the West.’’ Mr. John Boyd, general manager, 56 
Wall Street, New York, will send you a Sone of 
ae of Palmer Mountain upon requ 
C.F. R.,” Atlanta, Ga.: 1. The et of the 
company is too large, considering the amount of 
work done upon the property. The ore shov’s 
good value. 2. It is not a dividend-payer, but is 
a fair speculation. 3. Greene Gold - Silver is a 
purely speculative purchase at prevailing prices. I 
do not regard it as favorably as the shares of 
Victoria Chief, selling at considerably less. 4. 
It is impossible to make a prediction, but I under- 


| stand the company expects to be able todo so. 5. 


I do not advise their purchase at this time. 
“R.S.,”’ Jersey City: 1. Clear Creek and Gilpin 
Mining, Drainage and Transportation Tunnel stock 


| (common), at $6.50, looks better than Giroux or 


ings " and" Compliments of," with | 





Mitchell. Reports from Dumont, Col., indicate that 
the tunnel is nearing the biggest ore bodies owned 
by the company, and when developed these are ex- 
pected to furnish high-grade ores enough to keep 
the Specht mill running. Much of the ore is sent di- 


| rect to the smelter, and averages about $100 to the 


ton. Write direct to the company’s offices, 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York, if your broker has delayed 
delivery. s. A.B. Specht & Co. are well rated. 

‘N.,”” Summit, N. J.: Only one of the mining 
companies on your list offers to sell its bonds at par 
and give with it a bonus of stock, and that is the 
Mogollon Gold and Copper Company, of New Mex- 
ico. The Silver City (N. M.) Enterprise, November 
23d last, reports that J. F. Luthy, of Albuquerque, 
an experienced mining man, has just visited the 
Mogollon, and expressed himself as highly pleased 
with its showing. Stevens’s “‘Copper Handbook ”’ 
has a very favorable report on the Mogollon, and I 
have little doubt that it will be restored to the divi- 
dend-paying list. All the other properties men- 
tioned by you, especially the last and the first, stand 





| 








When the furnace or other stoves go wrong and fail 
to furnish the necessary heat, a PERFECTION 
Oil Heater will make any cold room or hallway 
warm and comfortable in no time. It’s a 
different oil heater from the ordinary kind, 
It gives intense heat without smoke or 
smell because fitted with smokeless de- 
vice. Absolutely safe—wicr cannot be 
turned too high or too low. For gen- 
eral use the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


is superior to gas heaters and other stoves 
because it can be readily moved from place 
to place. It is superior to any other oil heater 
because of its improvements. Made in two fin- 
ishes—nickel and japan. Oil fount and wick 
carrier are made of brass throughout. Holds 
four quarts of oil and burns nine hours. Every 
heater warranted. At your dealer’s or write to 
our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 












is an or- 
nament to any room and is the 
best lamp made for general house- 
hold use. Unexcelled in light- 
giving power; absolutely safe; 
perfectly constructed. Made of brass throughout and 
nickel finished. Every lamp warranted. Write to 
our nearest agency if not at your dealer’s. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





> 





is projected to run northward through the Cagayan 

valley, the richest tobacco section in Luzon. This 

9 railway is likely to cross the 44,000 acres of the 

E U xX S$ Philippine Plantation Company, and in opening up 

this vast section will tend to increase the earnings 

Oo = of 1 of the company materially. The Philippine Planta- 

rt gi na tion Company has announced a dividend for 1906 of 

Lonaon 62-3 per cent. Hamilton Wright, the well-known 

, journalist, secured some beautiful photographs of 

northern Luzon during his visit there a few months 

T Oo U ago, copies of which will be sent you by addressing 
A. L. Wisner & Co., 82 Wall Street. 

“Cash,” Troy, N. Y.: 1. The secretary of the De- 
vine Mining Company, W. A. Patterson, of Chicago, 
ant has for many years been the general Western rep- 
No beverage equals it fora cold resentative of the Batcheldor & Lincoln Company, 
| mm - a hot supper De- * | of Boston, a long-established and prominent shoe 

uncheon ora pper. manufacturing and jobbing concern. Mr. Patter- 
licious with oysters. son refers to this company, 610 Atlantic Avenue, 
. Boston, or to the Continental National Bank, of 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. Chicago. His business standing is first class. 2. 








The value of the copper holdings in the State of 
Washington of the Devine Mining Company, Limit- 
ed, will undoubtedly be increased by the extension 
of the St. Paul Railroad to the Pacific coast. This 
new railroad line will pass within four and one-half 
miles of the Devine Company’s mine. It is said that 
$250,000 cash was recently offered for this property. 
3. Mr. W. A. Patterson, 159 La Salle Street, Suite 
740, Chicago, will give you any information which 
you may desire. 
Continued on page 614 











well. The ore in the Anaconda-Sonora is said to be 
of, very high grade. 

’Tacoma: The holdings of the Clear Creek | 
and Gilpin Mining, Drainage and Transportation 
Tunnel Company, at Dumont, Col., comprehend a 
very large acreage of patented mineralized lands, 
including three Cyremeee mines gen gee of | 
production are said to aggregate a million and a | H 74? 
half; also a tunnel site and fast-growing tunnel, a If yes drink champagne because It's good, 
modern stamp and concentrating mill, three shaft- | You’re sure to drink the ‘‘ Brotherhood. 
houses and aérial tramway. More complete infor- | cy s * 
mation may be had by addressing A. R. Specht & But if you drink it for a bluff, 

Co., 43 Exchange Place, ‘New York. The firm has | Then imported is good enough. 

good commercial rating and its mining enterprise is The wine says the rest 

favorably spoken of. 4 
a > ’ Richmond, Va.: Twenty-five million dol- 

lars will ‘go into railway construction in the Philip- Business Chances Abroad 

pines during the coming year. From Manilaa line 4 


| [NDIA now furnishes a good market for 














talking-machines, of which thousands 
are used to the great delight of the na- 
'tives. Every one who can afford it wants 
| one of these instruments, and the records 
| most in favor are those which reproduce 
'the native songs. American machines 
| have already been introduced, but Con- 
sul Michael, of Calcutta, says that there 
is room for more. 


AFTER James Montcomery FLacG 


a 


|? MAY surprise persons who think of 
the Oriental as slow, to learn that 
great gains have been made in recent 
years by the Indian mills which have been 
competing with American cotton-mills 
for the trade of British East Africa. In 
| the sale of gay-colored prints which are 
e " | demanded in that region, Indian mills sur- 
fe , |pass all competitors except the Eng- 
Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. = and have taken much trade from 

s ’ Americans. Therejis an opportunity for 
Recipe for a Wedding Cake American manufacturers to. Souapate with 








Such a lot of flavoring, _ England, Germany, India, and Arabia 
Gold, gold, gold, in the sale of striped unbleached scarfs, 

Love served as hard sauce. which are worn as loin-cloths and are 

Cold, cold, cold. popular throughout the East African pro- 

— tectorates. The farming community of 

Photogravure, 14x 1I9—75 Cents. this region has received various Ameri- 
‘Address can implements, such as plows, harrows, 

Picture Department, Judge Company, _ drills, and cultivators, with considerable 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. \favor. The importers, however, who 


Seuss Mental tes Antaris Miaatns Co. |handle these goods complain bitterly 
32 Union Square, New York. | about the delay in deliveries. 
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Making Money In Mining. 


Continued from page 613 










“Northampton”: Anonymous communications 


are not answere ad. 
J.: 1. The Nevada-Utah 


‘M.,”’ Summerville, N. J.: 1. . 

is pretty heavily capitalized at $15,000,000, but it has 
a number of good propertieswell located, and, at the 
present price of copper, ought to make handsome 
profits. 2. The Mogollon has not yet advanced in THE ORIGINAL 
sympathy with the rest of the market, but may do 
anak ant theme, WORCESTERSHIRE 

“J.,’’ St. Paul: 1. The best on your list is the Ana- 4 
conda-Sonora, regarding which a number of vaperts FOR ST EAKS, CHOPS, v 
have appeared in print. 2. I would be careful o 
the very low-priced mining stocks. Some of them COLD MEATS, 


are offered at these figures to attract the attention 
of thoughtless people, and have absolutely no value 
In many cases they are little better than bankrupt 
cone erns. 


R.,’’ Charlestown, Mass.: I have no doubt that Ripe FISH > SOUPS, 


MORE THAN the title of the Nipissing mine is pretty nearly per- _ a : 
fect. Mr. Hammond, the mining engineer, who re- | on SO ad SALADS, GRAVIES etc 
F | FT Y Y E A R Ss ported favorably on the property, stated that it was | a . NE ak ts - —————— 
AGO impossible to know whether the surface richness | 
would continue to any great depth. Tbe capital is 
$6,000,000, par value $5. The officers include a num- 
THE 


bee of prominent and wealthy men, amongothers E. 

Converse, J. R. De Lamar, R. M. Thompson, and 
jens 2ph W harton. , 

*McC.,” Bridgeport, Conn.: Big men are not al- S- PE ERLESS 

ways the safest men to follow in the mining field ; 
Note the number of heavy losers by the recent sharp ~ - 
decline in Nipissing, which has in its directorate a : . SEASON | NG, 
number of eminent millionaires. Some of the most 


successful mining properties of the country have 














been developed by men hardly known to the outside . “cane Sawe ye Tew 4 - 

WAS PUT UPON THE MARKET, AND world. Ability and integrity, with a practical knowl- Joun Di NCAN S SONS, Age nts, Ni ” \ ORK. 
EVERY YEAR ADDS TO ITS SPI r NDID edge of the mining business, are far more essential 

Reet aaa wir TT aen Gain Nea requisites than a Wall Street reputation. Colonel sai i ew —- ere 

ABSOLUTELY UNSURPASSED IT IS Hopper, who is at the head of the Victoria Chief, 
TO-DAY gives the best of references, and all who have dealt 
’ — with him during his extensive business experience in 
t FIRST OVER THE BARS the West commend hisintegrity. Every shareholder 


who has visited the Victoria Chief has returned im- 
pressed by the wonderful promise of the property. 
If half the expectations of the management is real- 
ized, it will be one of the great copper producers 
of the Southwest, and a rival of the most prosper- 
ous mines in the country. It would be very easy for 
any doubter to communicate with stockholders who 
have visited the mine to learn the truth about the 
property. Some of these are well-known business 
men. A line to Colonel Robert H. Hopper, president 
Victoria Chief Copper Co., 100 Broadway, New York, 
will bring you copies of letters that stockholders 
have written, without solicitation. The fact that 
the price of the shares has been advanced to $1.50 
foreshadows a further advance in the near future, 
for every allotment thus far made has been promptly 
taken up by those who believe in the property. 
New York, December 13th, 1906. ROSCOE. 


Life-insuraiice Suggestions. [sl = \\ a 


Sold a: all first-class cafes and by jobbers. [NOTICE.—This department Is intended for the 

WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. information of readers of LESLIB’S WEEKLY. No | N ’ ioe 2 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding _ pow 

life-insurance matters, and communications are > 


treated confidentially. A stamp should always be ONLY SIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 


inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 

















IS OFTENER advisable. Address “ Hermit,” Lesiig’s WEEKLY, | BETWEEN 
A SONG SOLD Fora FO RTUNE 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. ] N Y fF Ch l t S, C J k il Fi 
than a “‘tortune 1s so or a song 
Send us your best ey pre oe musics . eur tt LIVING example of the benefits of eW ork, oston and ar es re ty ‘5 h ae _— @, a. 
now and get our offer and our latest song hit FREE, ife-insurance is oo : . - St. Johns River Se: between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanfor nterprise, Fla., 
COPREESD BUSI CORPARY, SIS-69'R. G86 Ms, OHEAGS, life-insurance is furnished in the and the Ley oh cay The” ct ne’’ is the favorite route between New York, Boston, 


| person of Charles Rhind, the oldest policy- 
holder in the Mutual Life, who recently : ss 
9 | realized on a policy which he took out Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 


| sixty-one and a half years ago, about two THEO. G. EGER, V.P. &G. M. 
« I | years after the formation of the com- General Office, Pier 36, N.R.; Branch, 290 Broadway, New York 
a S | pany. The policy, which was originally 
| for $2,500, has cost Mr. Rhind $1,502.50. 


The goodness in Pears’ | Its surrender value was $4,315.86. Mr. 

om | Rhind, who is ninety-seven years old, is 

Soap is an antidote for all | in good health, but wished to make a 

: present of the money to his sister, who 

bad complexions. is his only heir. He is the oldest liv- 

ing alumnus of Columbia. How far his 

For goodness sake use _ longevity is due to the peace of mind in- 

: duced by his reflections upon the pro- 

Pears. vision he had made for his old age we are 

eT a ee ee ee , not informed, but such assurances are 

7 | certainly not without weight in determin- 

ing the tale of a man’s years. To the 

other recommendations for the guidance 

of those who wish their days to be long 

in the land—as who does not ?—we may 

add the injunction, ** Don’t let your life- 
insurance policy lapse.’’ 


“B..”’ Toledo: 1. Take the annual dividend plan. 
2. Your endowment policy in the Equitable is cer- 
tainly good for the guarantee to which you refer. 


Wael Try) | 
I Two 
The ability of the company to keep its guarantees 


34 
SIZES 15¢ FOR 25¢ SIZES 
has ety been brought into question. 


Philadelphia and Eastern Points and A dl S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest. 








BARKER BRAND @ 





































made about the Mutual Life ticket have not been 
corroborated. You should make up your mind your- b e€ twe e n 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a it offers greater benefits, for at the end of the en- 
methods of treatment and_ still have aches mend it 
Book Free. best evidence of its strength. You should sonaider 
and Liquor Habit cured in 10 GR E A 
UME 20 days. No pay till curede ———— —_— 
the instrument is almost univers: al. 


nn . ate ’ Buffalo: 1. The polls will close December 
self, especially as you say you know the menagainst 
whom the charges are made. ; 
*H. M. C.,”" Columbia, S. C.: 1. An endowment ( HICAGO S I PAI I 
2 - e 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. dowment period you receive the face of the policy, 
ou can be treated at home under same guar- no matter how much longer you may survive, while 
an ee, _ ous Patches in ecg see “Portland”: 1. Among the best of the New Eng- 
iroat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers land insurance companies I would include the Mu 
cooK REM E DY co the surplus and the assets and liabilities. I see 
. no difference, inasmuch as they all make about the 
374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ili., U.S. A. 
Write DR, 4. L. STEPHENS CO.,, Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
Depts. 4 ,» Lebanon, Ohio. ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. MAPLE E oy i E RR hh 
ee The Best All-round Family Liniment is ‘‘ BROWN’S LEAF 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 
Y’s epesbennumeaataomsia ace ROUTE Ww 
MOTHER CRA | Soumer & Co. find it almost impossible to keep pace fa! L AY 
A Certain Cure-for Fev vet Sot emtrdee est } ‘ is ° 
Constipation, Headache, Stome | Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE J.P.ELMER GENL.PASSGR.AGT. 
ST.PAUL MINN. 


18th “You ean send your ballot by mail. The 
policy, of course, costs more than a simple, plain, 
anty. Capital $§00,000. We solicit the. most in an ordinary life payment is made only after death 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows tual Benefit, of Springfield. It has an excellent rec- AND O MAHA 
same premium rate, and are all reliable beyond any 
SWEET POWDERS | with the inpouring torrent of orders. he fame ot the 
Nach Troubles, Teething g Dis | for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS “THIS LINE 





elections close at the same time. 3. The statements 
FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS ordinary life-insurance would cost. This is because 
{ 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 2. The Equitable plan has many things to com- KANSAS CiTY 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page ord. 2. The size of a company is not always the 
wae C Hi ICAGO 
FOR CHILDREN, Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and the demand for 
“\ders, and Destroy Wo 





y 
= Sreak up C Sides Mhours. s. Nineteen 2 A COLD IN E DAY 

other Gray, se ars before the public, They Never | sf ke LANATIVE BROMO Out haa bl “4 Dr 

Nurse in Ohild- Fail At all druggists, 25c. Sample | fake MAA > Juinine Ta 7" s u 

: ren's Home, maile <d FRE Address for sample. gists refund money it it tailsto cure. E. ~GROV Ee S 


New York Oity. A. S. OL MISTED, Le Roy, N. ¥> | signature is on each box. 2s5c. f 
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HARD LINES. 


‘*Tust my luck! This sort of thing always happens just 
when I’m invited to a party !’— Punch. 


\iison — 


For guavartlee of purity, 
see back \abe\ onevery baile; 


Wat's WY 





“THE 20TH 
CENTURY LIMITED’’ 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World, 
960 Miles in 18 Hours, Via the 








“« America’s Greatest Ratlroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman 
cars of the very latest design and has all the 





special features which have made the New 


York Central service so deservedly popular. 
Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies! Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 


A dozen other fast trains between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest. 





C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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CHEW... 


iBeeman’s 


THE Smee, 
Pepsin 
Gum + « 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 





APENTA qP 
e Best | 


Natural 


| Vad Aperient Water. 


Bottled at the Springs, 


















FOUNDED 1884 





American 
Buda Pest, Hungary. Academy A training school for the stage, 
of connected with Mr. Charles 
Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 


D ti Frohman’s Empire Theatre... 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Selt-Player combined rama ¢ - . 

should not fail to exammne the merits of the world. For catalogue and information 
renowned Fitts apply to the Secretary, Room 
141 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SOHMER (ort (Gare 


>IANOS . 
and the ‘““SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, “mM ADE AT KE if WEST ~ 
which sui pass all others 


commen conrat nc om ABTS Lee's Weel 
XNAURIDUS WAITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS ("scr 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt, 





























Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-1‘oINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead ot all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 2% ets., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 





JANUARY 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


Beautifully Illustrated 











HON. JOHN D. LONG, Ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, has an article in January 
Suburban Life, entitled 


‘‘What Suburban Life Means to Me”’ 


This is an intimate story of his own experience, written by the genial 
ex-Secretary in his happiest vein. This is the first time that any maga- 
| zine has been able to secure an article of this character from his pen, 





Warren W. Hart, a well-known Boston 
lawyer and a member of the Appala- 
chian Club, tells of the achievements of 
this organization in an article entitled 


** Above the Timber Line”’ 


Mrs. Bradley Gilman attempts to solve 
the suburban domestic problem in an 
article called 


‘Kitchen Tyranny in the Suburbs” 


Dr. John L. Coffin contributes a most 
practical story in contrasts, called 


“The Suburban Baby and Its City Cousin” 


These are but samples of the good things to be 
had in this one issue. 








15 cts. a cony x 4 $1.50 a year 




















Sample copy of the magazine and list of combination offers mailed to any 
address on request. 


Our offer of a year’s subscription to SUBURBAN LIFE and a 
copy of The Garden of the Commuter’s Wife, both for $1.50, 
will hold good for only a short time. Send your order early 











| Publishers of SUBURBAN LIFE 


16 State Street Boston, lass. 














= 3:30 P.M. Leave New York; 8:30 Next Morning Reach Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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And you are sure to get a beer 











that 1s good for you. 





There is pure beer and poor beer 
—healthful and harmful. One costs 
you as much as the other, perhaps. 
Yet the pure beer costs double as 


much as the other to brew. 


Purity 1s all-important. It means 

a clean, filtered, sterilized beer; a 
beer with no germs init. You'll get 
it if you say 


“ Schlitz.” 


a 


 —_— 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
Sec that the cork or crown ts 
branded Schlitz. 








a The Beer 4 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 














